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ABSTRACT 


The study of social change seems to show that generic characteristics of different types of groups, as con- 
ceived in sociological literature, are susceptible to mutations. In the particular case of the Russian Men- 
nonites a religious group was transformed within a comparatively short time into a distinct ethnic and folk 
group when the ethnically heterogeneous participants were allowed to segregate themselves by forming iso- 
lated territorial communities. While the specific religious system which afforded orientation in the formative 
stage changed and even lost much of its appeal, the identity and cohesion of the group did not suffer ma- 


terially. 


In a recent article in this journal" the 
author has made an attempt to construe a 
type of social group termed “‘ethnic group.” 
The ethnic group was characterized as “‘the 
most inclusive, cumulative and realistic type 
of secondary community,” the word “‘com- 
munity” being used in the sense of Gemein- 
schaft or isolated sacred structure. At the 
same time it was pointed out that every 
group presupposes an ideology which acts 
as a “catalyst” in its formation but whose 
content may change once the group has be- 
come integrated. In the present paper it is 
proposed to prove the contention that the 
ideology of any given group may be ambiv- 
alent by demonstrating in a particular 
case how a group which was ethnically heter- 
ogeneous but united by a specific religious 
ideology was transformed into a new ethnic 
group. 

This theory of the ethnic group may 
be correlated with two other conceptual 


'E. K. Francis, “The Nature of the Ethnic 
Group,” American Journal of Sociology, LII, No. 5 
(March, 1947), 393-400. 


schemes. Ethnic groups, in the sense here 
used, are closely related to the same group- 
ings of “small, closely integrated social 
units” which anthropologists have come to 
consider as the bearers of folk cultures. In 
writing on this subject, Professor Redfield? 
has pointed out that folk cultures, in which 
the conventional understandings are or- 
ganized into “a single web of interrelated 
meanings,” are characteristic of isolated 
homogeneous communities. This “single or- 
ganized body of conventional understand- 
ings,”’ in which familial and sacred institu- 
tions are of decisive importance, constitutes 
almost the whole cultural pattern of a folk 
group and permits few alternatives and 
variants. From this description it would ap- 
pear that the folk group is the basic type of 
ethnic group as we understand it, although 
the ethnic group may develop into a more 
complex, heterogeneous, secularized, and in- 


2 Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941), chap. 
xii; and “The Folk Society,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LII, No. 4 (January, 1947), 293-308. 
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dividualized system without necessarily los- 
ing its identity and specific character. 

The other conceptual scheme which seems 
useful to the present purpose is one pro- 
posed by Professor E. T. Hiller.’ According 
to him, any societal system includes various 
types of social groups besides nonpersonal 
(nonsocial) cultural systems. The following 
four generic elements of a social group are 
mentioned: personnel, tests of admittance, 
distinctive member roles, and norms of so- 
cial functions. Two particular types of so- 
cial groups have been discussed by Hiller in 
greater detail, namely, the community 
group and the institutional group. The spe- 
cific distinction of the community group is 
the addition of area to the aforementioned 
elements, while the institutional group is 
characterized by value orientation toward 
one or more classes of nonpersona] culture 
systems (i.e., religion, language, produc- 
tion, etc.). 

If this scheme is applied to the concept of 
the ethnic group, we find that what we have 
termed “ideology” would appear as the pat- 
tern of meanings and actions resulting from 
collective value orientation as experienced 
reflectively and rationalized by its members. 
However concrete, ethnic groups seem to 
conform in some cases more with the cate- 
gory “societal system” and in others with 
the category “institutional group.” This, 
incidentally, well reflects the dynamic char- 
acter of the ethnic group. 

Finally, we must note that the cultural 
data on which any ethnic group places spe- 
cial emphasis belongs to a great variety of 
nonpersonal cultural systems. In an ideal 
folk society they would include practically 
all fundamental classes, such as religion, 
language, political organization, production 
of utilities, etc. Other ethnic groups, how- 


3E. T. Hiller, “Institutions and Institutional 
Groups,” Social Forces, XX, No. 3 (March, 1942), 
297-306; and E. T. Hiller, “The Community as a 
Social Group,” American Sociological Review, VI, 
No. 2 (April, 1941), 189-202. For a critical discus- 
sion see F. Znaniecki, “Social Organizations and In- 
stitutions,” in G. Gurvitch and W. E. Moore (eds.), 
Twentieth Century Sociology (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1945), pp. 212 ff. 


ever, seem to put greater emphasis on cer- 
tain elements of culture alone, at the same 
time permitting alternatives in regard to 
others. What we have termed ‘“‘ambivalence 
of ideology” may now be expressed in the 
following way: The characteristic value 
orientation which provided the members of 
a given ethnic group with a selective bent 
during the period of its formation and 
stabilization may undergo considerable 
changes as to the classes of nonpersonal 
cultural systems toward which it is directed 
and as to different cultural elements, with- 
out jeopardizing the identity of the group. 

With this frame of reference we now turn 
to the analysis of one distinct group of Men- 
nonites which, for lack of a more appropri- 
ate term, we have styled “Russian Men- 
nonites.’’4 

Mennonitism as a religious system is the 
direct continuation of Evangelical Ana- 
baptism, one of the major reform move- 
ments of the sixteenth century. Among their 
distinctive principles they held that-the true 
church was a voluntary brotherhood of the 
saved and that, consequently, baptism as a 
symbol of church membership should be ad- 
ministered to adults upon personal profes- 
sion of faith and proof of sanctity; also, that 
members who, after admission to the church, 
committed grievous sins without subsequent 
penance and atonement should be excom- 
municated and shunned; that true Chris- 
tians ought to avoid participation in the life 
of the “world,” particularly in government, 
and ought to live in separate communities 
modeled after the accounts of the New Tes- 
tament; and, finally, that they should not 
resist evil by force and under no circum- 
stances should take up arms. By and large, 
continued persecution at the hands of both 
the Catholic and the more successful Prot- 


4 There are two major divisions of Mennonites in 
the United States and Canada, only one of which, 
the western division, traces its origin back to Prussia 
and Russia. Other Mennonite groups are found in 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, etc., but have not 
the character of ethnic groups. They play the role 
of religious sects, that is to say, they must be con- 
sidered as institutional groups within these national 
societies. 
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estant churches that emerged from the Ref- 
ormation prevented the Anabaptist move- 
ment from establishing any church organiza- 
tions on a larger scale or to form an integrat- 
ed body of common beliefs and religious 
practices. 

In the Netherlands, however, where be- 
tween 1530 and 1566 Protestantism was al- 
most identical with Evangelical Anabap- 
tism, Menno Simons succeeded in consoli- 
dating the often rather vague beliefs of vari- 
ous Anabaptist congregations into a distinct 
system, thus providing a common basis for 
a closer co-operation between originally 
separate sects. In addition, a great number 
of Anabaptist refugees, who streamed to the 
Netherlands from other parts of the Holy 
Roman Empire, were absorbed by the body 
of Menno’s followers. 

Thus we find that during the first period 
the Mennonite sect, which then comprised 
ethnically heterogeneous elements, re- 
sembles an institutional group whose point 
of orientation is a distinct body of religious 
beliefs and practices. It could be considered 
a religious group which remained within the 
framework of a societal system. 

When the counter-Reformation began its 
work in the Netherlands, great numbers of 
Protestants, natives as well as earlier refu- 
gees, sought a new home in West Prussia 
where they were offered tolerance and the 
opportunity of settling in segregated colo- 
nies. Although the presence of Hussites, 
Bohemian Brethren, and Anabaptists in 
West Prussia is reported as early as 1526, 
the followers of Menno found their way to 
that country not before 1544. The Hollander 
colonies on the Vistula became a fertile 
missionary field for them, so much so that 
they eventually grew into homogeneous 
Mennonite communities with a culture of 
their own which included language, customs, 
dress, etc., based on a Low-German-Dutch 
social heritage and Mennonite religious in- 
stitutions. 

However, these Mennonite Hollanders 
were subject to different semi-independent 
political systems, although all of them owed 
allegiance to the king of Poland. Some of 
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these Mennonites were farmers living in 
rural communities, while others were mer- 
chants, bankers, artisans, and manufactur- 
ers. For example, the city of Danzig had a 
very large and at times powerful Mennonite 
congregation. Moreover, the congregational 
organization of the Mennonite sect provided 
full independence for territorial subsystems 
with their own bishops and church meetings, 
which were but loosely connected with one 
another. In addition, there were three dif- 
ferent ‘“observances”—that is, religious di- 
visions deriving from schisms—whose mem- 
bers were prevented from social intercourse 
and intermarriage by strict religious taboos. 
It was only when their common privileges 
and interests were threatened from outside 
that these various subsystems united in 
common action. 

Until the exodus to Russia, relations be- 
tween the Mennonite communities in Prus- 
sia and corresponding congregations in the 
Netherlands remained lively. Most of their 
literature was imported from the Old Coun- 
try and written in Dutch, which remained 
for about two hundred years their ritualistic 
language. German religious books, particu- 
larly the Luther Bible and German serinons, 
entered very gradually. However, by the 
time of the emigration to Russia, German 
had become the official church language, 
while the language of daily intercourse 
(some Low Franconian, Low Saxon, or 
Frisian dialects) had been completely as- 
similated to the West Prussian vernacular 
which is itself a composite of Low-German 
dialects. Many other elements of their origi- 
nal culture, however, were retained for a long 
time to come. In their own minds, as well 
as in that of the out-group, these ethnic 
traits were connected with their Mennonite 
religion rather than with their Dutch- 
Frisian social heritage. 

In terms of our conceptual framework we 
may thus say that the Mennonites con- 
tinued to form a religious group within the 
Dutch ethnic group in Prussia, gradually 
becoming identified with it. In this connec- 
tion it should be recalled that the societal 
system itself in which they participated was 
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primarily oriented toward religious values. 
Members of different religious systems, as 
far as they were tolerated at all, tended to 
withdraw from intercourse with members of 
other religious groups and to form smal ter- 
ritorial communities of their own. The eco- 
nomic and political institutions of the time, 
which provided a good deal of local autono- 
my for spatially limited units, facilitated the 
integration of isolated territorial communi- 
ties on a religious basis. However, the 
equalizing tendencies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury tended to break down these autono- 
mous units, and the Mennonites as well as 
other Hollanders were more and more as- 
similated to the uniform German culture. 
Thus, toward the end of the period they 
were not culturally distinct from other 
groups of West Prussian Germans so much 
as they were differentiated in so far as they 
participated in the Mennonite religious sys- 
tem. In addition, repeated religious persecu- 
tions and encroachments upon their reli- 
gious liberties (including exemption from 
military service) preserved and increased 
group coherence and kept alive the desire to 
segregate themselves more completely from 
the social environment. 

When the kings of Prussia, rulers of the 
country after 1772, issued discriminating 
laws against the members of the Mennonite 
sect, a wave of dissatisfaction swept through 
the settlements. The Russian government 
took advantage of this unrest and induced 
a portion of them to emigrate to what is now 
the Ukraine. In her desire to attract model 
farmers from abroad to the newly conquered 
and opened-up provinces of the south, the 
czarina made generous provisions for any 
foreigners who wished to settle there. Spe- 
cial laws were issued for their benefit which 
provided that they should form separate 
colonies under a separate system of ad- 
ministration. Each colony was to consist of 
a homogeneous population, whereby homo- 
geneity was defined according to church af- 
filiation and country of origin. 

The Mennonite immigrants were treated 
as a corporate body to whom additional 
privileges were granted. For legal purposes 


they were considered as members of one and 
the same church, although neither was their 
religious system uniform nor had it been in- 
stituted as a typical church.’ This posed 
serious problems when the new settlers were 
expected to organize themselves as territo- 
rial communities whose sphere and purpose 
extended not only to religious but to all sec- 
ular elements of social life as well.® Yet com- 
munal living soon modified the sectarian 
structure of the Mennonite religious system. 
As we recall, one of the tenets of the Men- 
nonite religion was refusal to accept worldy 
power and offices. At this time, however, 
they were compelled to take over the full 
responsibility for their political and econom- 
ic organization. Of course, they at once ran 
up against the weakness of human nature, 
the human nature even of baptized members 
of the sect and their children. While they 
did refuse to organize their communities on 
a theocratic basis and created special secular 
institutions, religious principles had to be 
adjusted to the conditions of a secular com- 
munity. The Mennonite religious system 
became for all practical purposes the estab- 
lished church. Although divorced from 
many aspects of the social life of the group, 
it had not only to permit but to sanction the 
use of force and punitive measures by Men- 
nonite civil officers whom they continued to 
control in their role of church members. 
The separation of church and state led 
also to the paradoxical situation that it be- 
came possible for one to be a Mennonite and 
yet not to be a member of the Mennonite 
church. For, neither children under age nor 
those who were not converted and saved in 
time nor those who were excommunicated 
could officially be considered as church 
members. The church partly solved the 
dilemma by making it customary that all 
’ For the taxonomy of religious groups adopted 
throughout this paper see J. M. Yinger, Religion in 


the Struggle for Power (Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1946), chap. ii. 


* It is interesting to note that the first concern of 
the Russian immigration agent sent to Danzig to 
negotiate with the Prussian Mennonites was to se- 
cure permission for intermarriage between members 
of different Mennonite sects. 
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the members of the secular community who 
reached the age of about nineteen were bap- 
tized without any proof of individual con- 
version or sanctity being required. However, 
these and similar adjustments which the 
church was forced to make under the cir- 
cumstances aroused the old sectarian senti- 
ments, particularly among the less privi- 
leged classes, and led to the formation of 
dissident religious congregations within the 
Mennonite colonies. 

The appearance of these new sects in turn 
created another set of serious difficulties. 
For, according to Mennonite traditions, per- 
sistent disobedience to the will of the ma- 
jority of a church meeting was a very grave 
sin. Thus members of new sects were pun- 
ished by expulsion from the established 
church. Under the circumstances, however, 
excommunication meant at the same time 
exclusion from the secular community and 
loss of civil status in the eyes of the Russian 
law. More than once Mennonite secular 
leaders and Russian authorities had to inter- 
vene to prevent serious disruptions of com- 
munal life due to religious schisms. Thus it 
happened that, apart from the territorial 
churches in the different Mennonite colo- 
nies, a variety of sects were eventually con- 
sidered as imparting to their members the 
civil status of Mennonites. This, of course, 
was nothing but the official recognition of 
the fact that the Mennonite community in 
Russia was no longer simply an institutional 
group integrated by a specific religious value 
orientation but had become a political, as 
well as a broader, cultural system which 
permitted certain alternatives as to the re- 
ligious affiliation of its members. 

What was the nature of this new social 
system? The most conspicuous factor which 
held the group together was their common 
interest in the maintenance of rights granted 
by the state to all original Mennonite im- 
migrants and their offspring. But there were 
more subtle reasons. Within less than three 
generations the Mennonites in Russia had 
become a homogeneous community with all 
the characteristics of an ethnic, even a folk, 
group. Social behavior had become institu- 
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tionalized. There was still agreement on a 
number of basic religious items, although no 
complete uniformity was enforced. Their 
culture pattern had achieved consistency, 
and most of its elements were not shared in 
common with any other social system. As 
intermarriage with members of the out- 
group continued to be tabooed, family ties, 
not only within the different territorial 
communities but within the whole group in 
Russia, multiplied rapidly,’ which was of par- 
ticular significance because of their emi- 
nently familistic organization. Some of their 
secular institutions, such as certain forms of 
self-administration, the open-field system, 
fire insurance, and trust and loan companies, 
added to their social coherence. None of 
them had been their own inventions,® but as 
a whole they were different from correspond- 
ing institutions found among the out-group. 
As the total institutional system in their 
colonies was put not only under secular but 
also under religious sanction, the Mennon- 
ites eventually came to consider as sacred 
all their institutions, whether they were con- 
cerned directly with religion or with matters 
which were in themselves secular. 

Space does not permit us to analyze later 
stages in the history of our group. One-third 
of them left Russia after 1870, when they 
felt that their sacred traditions were threat- 
ened by the new Russian policy which began 
to break down their isolation and to foster 
assimilation. They migrated to various 
states of the Middle West, particularly 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota, and to Manitoba, Canada. Their 
principal aim was to safeguard their social 
heritage by founding after the traditional 
pattern territorial communities of their own, 
from which all outside influence was banned. 


7Only about two hundred and seventy family 
names are found among the Russian Mennonites, 
and at one time forty names alone accounted for 60 
per cent of the whole group 


* Cf. E. K. Francis, “The Origins of Mennonite 
Institutions in Early Manitoba,” Papers Read before 
the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba 
(Winnipeg, 1946), pp. 56-71; also the same author’s 
forthcoming book, Jn Search of Utopia: A Social His- 
tory of the Mennonites in Manitoba. 
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Although they failed in their attempt to 
prevent participation of their members in 
the societal system of modern America, they 
have remained a distinct ethnic group. This 
group is characterized by ecological concen- 
tration and segregation in definite areas of 
habitat, strict endogamy, and a body of dif- 
ferentiating traits (including folk dialect and 
church language), certain folkways, and a 
consciousness of kind and of common 
descent. 

On the other hand, their specific political, 
economic, and educational institutions have 
been replaced by those prevailing in the 
countries in which they live. Even their re- 
ligious system has lost much of its integrat- 
ing power. In Manitoba, for instance, there 
are not less than eleven Mennonite religious 
subsystems some of which retained, up to 
World War I, the character of an established 
sect while others have succumbed to the in- 
fluence of modernism and of non-Mennonite 
Protestant systems. As far as doctrine and 
ritual are concerned, it is often difficult to 
distinguish Mennonite from related non- 
Mennonite religious bodies. A number of 
individual Mennonites have joined other 
churches and sects but are still referred to 
as “Mennonites” by other group members. 
Most of the dissidents remain loyal to the 
Mennonite group as well as to certain secu- 
lar elements of Mennonite culture. While all 
Mennonite religious subsystems still insist 
upon nonresistance, a good proportion of 
eligible members have, for instance, joined 
the armed forces of Canada during World 
War II.° Co-operation between the different 
Mennonite sects in Canada and the United 
States extends mainly to common action 
taken in such matters as military exemption, 
immigration of Mennonite refugees and dis- 
placed persons from Russia, charities, and 
education. 

However, all the many fragments of the 
original Mennonite society, now extinct in 
Russia and scattered over six or seven coun- 
tries and three continents, are united by a 


*Some Mennonite religious bodies elsewhere, 
e.g., in Germany and Holland, have officially aban- 
doned the principle of nonresistance. 
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marked we-feeling which is kept alive by 
regular correspondence, periodical litera- 
ture, and frequent personal visits. At the 
same time, they show but little general at- 
tachment to the German nation as such, and 
German ethnic groups which have settled, 
for instance, in the midst of homogeneous 
Mennonite communities in Manitoba are 
felt as outsiders despite their common lan- 
guage. Even Mennonites belonging to the 
eastern division on this continent are not 
fully accepted, while large numbers of new 
immigrants from Russia, that is, their own 
kin, have been readily amalgamated and 
absorbed into the native communities, as 
intimate association and intermarriage with 
them is felt to be perfectly in order. 

In the foregoing discussion we have treat- 
ed the Mennonite group as a continuum 
persisting for over four hundred years. From 
a sociological viewpoint this seems to be 
justified in so far as the members of the 
group as well as the outsiders have always 
regarded the ethnic communities at present 
found on this continent as part of the same 
“super-individual social self”? as the Men- 
nonite group in Russia of the sixteenth- 
century sect in the Netherlands. On the 
basis of this assumption, the following con- 
clusions are suggested: 

1. Ethnic groups may be the result of 
fissions occurring within a major societal 
system. Such fissions may be caused by non- 
conformity of some group within a society 
with one or more specific elements of its 
culture if these elements refer to values 
which, at a given time, are emphasized by 
that society and if no alternatives are being 
tolerated. Such elements may concern quite 
different classes of nonpersonal cultural sys- 
tems, for instance, religion, language, po- 
litical organization, or class distinction. 

2. Religious groups, even if ethnically 
heterogeneous, may over a period of time de- 
velop into ethnic groups if they are able to 
segregate themselves from all nonpartici- 
pants by forming isolated territorial com- 
munities (a) which are largely self-sufficient 
as far as the satisfaction of basic human 
needs is concerned, (b) whose political or 
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ganization is to a great extent autonomous, 
and (c) whose personnel is being replenished 
almost exclusively by intermarriage within 
the group. Supporting factors seem to be 
out-group pressure and a great number of 
characteristics common to the in-group but 
not shared by the out-group. 

3. Once a certain homogeneity of the 
group and consistency of its culture pattern 
is achieved, generic group characteristics 
may indeed undergo mutations without af- 
fect'ing the identity and cohesion of the 
group. For instance, a specific religious sys- 
tem which afforded orientation in the forma- 
tive stage may change as to its content, or 
emphasis may be shifted altogether to cer- 
tain secular elements of culture even if the 
latter had not been common group proper- 
ties during the earlier stage. 


The study of the Mennonites suggests the 
question whether logical categories which 
are frequently used to classify groups con- 
ceived as static entities can be applied to 
historical continuums and to social group- 
ings in their dynamic aspect. The concept of 
the ethnic group advanced in this paper 
seems to be useful in so far as it takes into 
consideration the essentially dynamic char- 
acter of social groupings and does so more 
than do other conceptual schemes*® which 
are based solely on data drawn from con- 
temporary American society. 


Notre DAME UNIVERSITY 


'° See, for instance, the much narrower concept of 
the ethic group adopted in William Lloyd Warner 
and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), 
p. 28. 
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ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT AMERICA IN JAPANESE WAR 
PROPAGANDA TO THE UNITED STATES 


JOEL V. BERREMAN 


ABSTRACT 


Japanese war propaganda directed to the United States is here analyzed to show the obstacles to propa- 
ganda effectiveness imposed by cultural differences and a faulty appraisal of the frames of reference of the 
listening public. The assumptions are appraised in terms of their appropriateness to American listeners. 


The recognized aim of propaganda is the 
modification of attitudes and, through 
them, of overt behavior. It is improbable 
that propaganda, dependent on the sym- 
bolic stimuli of spoken or written words, can 
alone change attitudes. Certainly it cannot 
do so except under conditions most favor- 
able to the acceptance of the suggestions 
which it offers. Functionally, then, propa- 
ganda is contributory to a total situation, 
and its effectiveness is dependent upon that 
constellation of stimuli of which it is a part. 

Accordingly, war propaganda must be 
adapted to the actual conditions in the 
enemy country and to the current attitudes 
and specific susceptibilities of the enemy 
audience. This adaptation is particularly 
difficult in war propaganda for two reasons. 
First, contact with the listening audience is 
almost completely cut off so that there is no 
way to know accurately the conditions in 
the enemy country which constitute the 
other parts of the total situation. Second, 
the propagandist is generally dealing with 
peoples of another nation, with different cul- 
ture, language, and national traditions 
which are often but imperfectly understood 
even by foreign ‘‘experts.”’ 

Neither of these difficulties is unique to 
war propaganda, but the separation is so 
much more complete and the cultural dif- 
ferences between propagandist and audience 
are so much greater than in a domestic situa- 
tion that in wartime these two difficulties 
stand out in bold relief. 

The effectiveness of these two circum- 
stances in producing a faulty appraisal of 
the listener’s cultural and situational frame 
of reference, and thus in defeating the pur- 


poses of war propaganda, is illustrated be- 
low by an analysis of Japan’s wartime Eng- 
lish-language radio broadcasts to the United 
States. Certain basic assumptions about 
American listeners have been deduced from 
Japan’s more persistent propaganda themes, 
With each of these assumptions is presented 
a summary of the propaganda designed to 
exploit the supposed situation, together with 
a brief appraisal of the accuracy of the as- 
sumption and the appropriateness of the 
propaganda to achieve its purpose. 

The summary of propaganda is founded 
on Japanese broadcasts monitored in the 
United States during the war. The appraisal 
of the American situation is largely based on 
general observation. While differences of 
opinion may well exist on particular points, 
it is believed that there will be sufficient 
agreement in most cases to support the main 
thesis of this article, namely, that Japan’s 
faulty knowledge and appraisal of the do- 
mestic situation in America, of American in- 
stitutions, and American attitudes were fac- 
tors in the production of propaganda that 
was often wide of its mark. 

The Japanese assumptions may be 
grouped under four headings: lack of war 
aims, American decadence, American dis- 
unity, and distrust of Allies. 


LACK OF WAR AIMS 


The assumptions.—Tokyo believed that 
the Americans had been led into the war 
unwillingly by their leaders, that they had 
no positive war aims of which they would 
approve, and that they could be persuaded 
that the real aims of their leaders were not 
in harmony with American ideals. Some rec- 
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ognition of the negative motivation was pro- 
vided by the Pearl Harbor attack, but the 
Japanese appear to have believed that this 
would not last, that in the absence of clear 
long-range objectives the American people 
would be open to persuasion that Japan had 
acted defensively, and that a long and costly 
war could not be justified by Pearl Harbor 
alone. 

The propaganda.—Japanese propaganda 
to exploit this assumed situation may be 
stated as follows: 

Americans do not know why they are at 
war. Said Tokyo: 


Not a few of your compatriots feel bewildered 
at why America is at war, America who could in 
tranquillity have enjoyed peace and prosperity, 
menaced as she was by none at all. The United 
States who has continually posed as the cham- 
pion of liberty now opposes by force the libera- 
tion of the people of East Asia. ... There is 
reason to believe the majority of your people are 
sympathetic to this rising tide of movement for 
liberty in East Asia [7-4-43]." 


The real aims of Allied leaders are incon- 
sistent with American ideals: 


The irony of it is that American men, Ameri- 
can arms, American money, are being employed 
this very minute to rob the people of Asia of their 
right to live as free men... . Americans, who 
fought the Civil War to liberate the slaves and 
who think they are fighting this war to free the 
enslaved people of the world, must find it painful 
to reflect upon the sad course over which their 
president is now taking the country [11-9-43]. 


The Atlantic Charter is a “false front for 
Anglo-American imperialism.” The vigor of 
the Japanese attack on the Charter and on 


* This and all subsequent quotations and para- 
phrases are taken from Japanese English-language 
broadcasts beamed specifically to the United States 
on the dates indicated. Monitoring was done by the 
Federal Communications Commission. Full texts, 
excerpts, or summaries of the broadcasts furnished 
by them to the Overseas Branch of the Office of War 
Information were the sources. It may be noted that 
most of the samples quoted are taken from direct 
commentaries. This selection was made because of 
the explicit statement of Japan’s propaganda themes 
in these commentaries. It should not be inferred, 
however, that subtler propaganda methods were not 
used. 
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Roosevelt’s ‘‘Four Freedoms” suggested a 
genuine fear that they might serve as articu- 
late expressions of American war aims. 
Hence, there was a consistent effort to per- 
suade us that our leaders were not sincere 
and that the ideals of the Charter would not 
and could not be achieved: 


The Charter says that people should have the 
right to choose their form of government. The 
leaders of India believed that and are now in 
jail. As Churchill said, he did not become prime 
minister to preside over the dissolution of the 
British Empire [8-15-43]. 


We were constantly reminded that none 
of the colonial powers had made any prom- 
ises to relinquish control of their colonies 
after the war and told that the colonial sys- 
tem was not in harmony with the Charter 
principles. Abandonment of those principles 
was likewise seen in the partition of Poland 
and in the “invasion” of North Africa. 
When Roosevelt revealed to newsmen that 
the Charter had not been a specific, signed 
document, Tokyo heralded this admission as 


conclusive proof of the fraudulent nature of the 
document and of the amazingly low level to 
which Anglo-American leaders descend to gain 
their evil ends [12-4-44]. 


Japan’s aims were represented as being 
truly in the American tradition: 


Japan is fighting for the things for which you 
think you entered the war, and you are fighting 
against the very things for which you believed 
you were fighting [7-6-43]. 

Japan is a crusader, fighting valiantly and 
unselfishly to accord to the Asiatic peoples the 
rights and privileges given them by God 
[2-7-42]. 

Japan’s ideal is a living, working one.... 
Japan is bringing about independence and free- 
dom for the peoples of Asia. 


As evidence of her high purpose, Japan 
pointed to a series of achievements—relin- 


quishment of extra-territoriality in China 
and the return to China of the Shanghai in- 
ternational settlement; the granting of inde- 
pendence to Burma, the Philippines, and 
parts of Malaya and Indo-China; a new 
treaty recognizing full sovereignty for the 
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Nanking government of China; the adoption 
of an impressive ‘‘charter of liberties” by the 
Greater East Asia Conference of November, 
1943, and much alleged peace and prosperity 
in the “Co-prosperity Sphere.” 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was justified 
as defensive—an act forced upon Japan by 
the Allied leaders: 


There can be no question but that war was 
forced on Japan by an arrogant and dangerous 
enemy who has no hesitancy in resorting to any 
trick of propaganda to attain his sinister ends. 

. At least by November 26, [1941] the United 
States...had for all practical purposes 
launched upon a state tantamount to war 
against Japan [11-26-42]. 


Finally, one use made of the numerous 
atrocity charges constantly made against 
American and British forces was to prove 
that our real behavior betrayed the falsity 
of our claims that we were champions of hu- 
man rights and the Four Freedoms. 

By these methods Tokyo sought to throw 
doubt on the justice of America’s cause and 
the worthiness of our war aims, as well as to 
place the Japanese in the most favorable 
light possible—gallant, kind even to their 
enemies, defenders of freedom for the down- 
trodden peoples of Asia, and victims of the 
inhuman tactics of their enemies. 

Validity of assumptions.—As to the major 
assumption that America lacked concrete, 
positive war aims, it seems to the writer that 
the Japanese, for a time at least, had a point. 
The American people were slow to accept 
the idea that they must again enter the Eu- 
ropean war; most of them hoped right up 
until the Pearl Harbor attack that war could 
be avoided in the Pacific. Public-opinion 
polls on American entry into war showed a 
consistent majority for neutrality even as 
late as October, 1941, when a Fortune survey 
showed only 37 per cent ready to call Japan 
to a halt, and in April of that year only 36 
per cent were willing to send an American 
air force to Europe.’ This fact seems to sug- 


2 See Fortune, Vol. XXV, Suppl. (January, 1942), 
for a summary of polls from 1935 to that date. They 
show a slow and reluctant growth of opinion favor- 
able to American participation. 


gest distrust of the idealistic war aims of the 
belligerents, perhaps a survival of the atti- 
tudes of disillusionment which developed 
after World War I. 

The Pearl Harbor attack, of course, 
turned the trick, and any question of posi- 
tive war aims was swept aside by the indig- 
nation of the moment. But even when state- 
ments of positive war aims and postwar 
plans were made, they remained for a long 
time in broad general terms. Even after the 
Atlantic Charter and Roosevelt’s statement 
of the Four Freedoms we were unable to 
apply their principles concretely to many of 
the peoples in Asia because the British, 
Dutch, and French had made no commit- 
ments regarding future colonial policy. Of 
inestimable aid to the Japanese propagan- 
dists was Churchill’s forthright statement 
that he did not become prime minister to 
preside over the dissolution of the British 
Empire, and it was quoted and requoted 
many times by Japanese spokesmen. Neither 
could America make any application of the 
Charter principles to India. Aside, therefore, 
from the pledge to free the Philippines and 
to recognize the sovereignty of China and 
Thailand, America could talk only in gen- 
eralities about war aims in the Pacific and 
Asia. 

Tokyo perhaps rightly believed that this 
situation was somewhat less than satisfac- 
tory to those American idealists who looked 
upon the war as one for the literal achieve- 
ment of the Four Freedoms, and the com- 
ments on this point in sections of the Ameri- 
can press seemed to bear out the Japanese 
assumption.3 

Although one may grant some vulnerabil- 
ity in our position in regard to the long-run 
application of the Four Freedoms, this did 
not mean, as Tokyo may have assumed, that 


3 The following titles of magazine articles in the 
American press listed in the Readers’ Guide to Pert- 
odical Literature suggest this criticism: ‘Atlantic 
Charter, a Menace to Peace” (August, 1943); “At 
lantic Charter—Nobody Happy about It as It Fails 
To State America’s Real War Aims” (April, 1944); 
“Eden Plants the Charter’s Headstone” (March, 
1944); ‘Roosevelt Sabotages the Charter’ (Janu 
ary, 1945). 
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Americans could easily be persuaded to stop 
fighting. Japan greatly underestimated the 
depth and tenacity of the antagonism caused 
by the Pearl Harbor attack. It is doubtful if 
any but those strongly predisposed in Ja- 
pan’s favor ever accepted the Japanese ex- 
planation of that act, and for many through- 
out the war it was in itself a sufficient war 
aim. 

Nor does it seem probable that Japan’s 
benevolent aims in Greater East Asia or her 
complaints of martyrdom for a noble cause 
or charges of atrocities could be expected to 
arouse much American sympathy, for the 
Japanese invasion of China and other areas 
was too recent, and reports of Japanese 
atrocities were too frequent and too gener- 
ally believed. 

Thus, while Tokyo may have hit upon a 
point of dissatisfaction in the matter of long- 
run war aims, she was wholly unrealistic in 
supposing that this dissatisfaction could be 
turned to a positive identification with Ja- 
pan’s aims, a justification of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, and a demand for the cessa- 
tion of the war. 


AMERICAN DECADENCE 


The assumptions.—Japanese spokesmen 
made it plain that they considered the 
American people too materialistic and too 
much accustomed to luxuries to endure 
shortages and make the sacrifices necessary 
to carry through a long and costly war. 
They expected Americans to lose their en- 
thusiasm as the sting of Pearl Harbor wore 
off, as their standard of living was cut, and 
as the cost of the war in men and materials 
became apparent to them. Then the lack of 
clear-cut war aims would be felt, and Ameri- 
cans would demand peace. 

This view was expressed in a discussion 
entitled, “The True Nature of Our Ene- 
mies,” in the Japanese magazine Hinode 
(“Sunrise”) of May, 1943. Opinions of two 
Japanese are given, a Mr. Tsurumi and a 
Mr. Kudo, who, the article states, “have a 
deep insight into the domestic condition of 
each country.”” Mr. Tsurumi asserted that 
American productive capacity would reach 


its limit by June, 1943, and that thereafter 
Americans would begin to suffer shortages: 


From July of this year there will be a further 
decrease in production, and . . . such a shortage 
will arise that the national life that has hitherto 
been maintained will become impossible. This 
will be manifest first in machinery which, 
though worn out, will have to be used without 
being replaced. Roads that have deteriorated 
will be left unrepaired so that the holes in them 
will deepen. The standard of living must in- 
evitably fall. When that happens, problems will 
arise. Grumbling and doubts about the war and 
disillusionment over the unexpected strength of 
Japan will occur. The Americans will have to do 
without fine food and cars and first-class schools 
for their children. Complaints about the short- 
age of clothing will follow. Dissatisfaction over 
war aims and general discontent will cause a 
slackening in the national solidarity. . . . 

REporTER: “It is said that Americans are so 
accustomed to luxuries that they will find it im- 
possible to cut down their standard of living.” 

TsuruMI: “Everybody’s living will be cut 
down, ... but since to the Americans it is an 
aimless war they will ask why they are called 
upon to undergo hardships. ... As conditions 
deteriorate inside America, discontent will arise 
and there will be outcries such as, ‘I don’t want 
my son to be killed.’ A rupture will certainly 
occur inside America. I would like the Japanese 
people to have a firm conviction on this point. 
I have studied America for thirty years.” 

Kupo: “Americans and British attach such a 
high value to human life that if many of their 
troops are killed they will lose their fighting 
spirit. ... Americans and British are individ- 
ualistic. They are countries where the worth of 
the individual and the ideas of human rights 
flourish. . . . Their object in being born into the 
world is to eat, drink, and be merry. There is 
nothing after death. To be killed, therefore, 
presents a great problem to them. They consider 
death to be the greatest of losses, so we must 
kill off as many of them as possible.” 


The propaganda.—Proceeding on the 
above assumptions, Japan’s propagandists 
set about to hasten the decline in America’s 
will to fight by stressing American weakness, 
the strength and superiority of the Japanese, 
the tremendous sacrifices we were enduring, 
and the much worse ones yet to come. 
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Much of the propaganda that seems to 
fall under this head is of a standard sort. 
The weakness of the enemy, the strength 
and superiority of one’s own troops, the one- 
sided results of military engagements, also 
attempts to capitalize on conditions on the 
enemy’s home front and the suffering of 
loved ones are parts of all war propaganda. 
Of special interest here are the specific Japa- 
nese assumptions that American materialis- 
tic civilization and the high living standard 
which it made possible were productive of 
physical and moral softness and that Ameri- 
cans could be persuaded that Japanese 
“spiritual” strength rendered them capable 
of almost superhuman achievements which 
made them unbeatable. The acceptance of 
these two propositions would indeed be con- 
ducive to defeatism. 

Said a regular commentator: 


In your country you have a national case of 
pink-toothbrush on a large scale and in many 
forms. The American way of living made most 
comfortable and easy by advanced science is 
not all it is cracked up to be. Survival of the 
fittest, remember. The time and place for fritter- 
ing away the nation’s strength is not before the 
battle. After twenty years of soft living the 
American soldiers are no match for the Japa- 
nese [2-11-43]. 


The fantastic exploits of the Japanese 
troops which were soberly reported as fact 
for American listeners are well illustrated by 
the following: 


The dauntless activities of a Japanese scout 
unit on the New Guinea front are reported. . . . 
Corporal Takagi and nine other men... 
stealthily entered the enemy’s camp on a moon- 
light night of October 15... . Locating the 
enemy soldiers, these ten fighting men im- 
mediately fell upon them, blasting two heavy 
artillery pieces, blowing up twenty-four [pieces 
of] enemy camp [equipment]. The enemy sol- 
diers, completely taken by surprise, flung what- 
ever they could lay their hands on, but these 
ten Japanese scouts soon made short work of the 
four hundred American soldiers and wiped them 
out. Miraculously enough, these ten Japanese 
soldiers did not suffer any wounds and returned 
to their base after gleaning all the information 


[11-30-43]. 


Such deeds of valor were attributed to the 
spiritual superiority of the Japanese: 

The burning internal unity of the Japanese 
gives them a mental energy eternally beyond 
America’s materialistic logic. This is worth al} 
the money and factories in the world [2-23-43], 


By virtue of American decadence, Japa- 
nese spiritual strength, and the expected 
decline in American production, the war was 
sure to be long and costly if America per- 
sisted in her hopeless task: 

Your troops landed in the Solomons a year 
ago. They are still there in the malaria-ridden 
jungles, a stone’s throw from. where they first 
landed. This despite an overwhelming numerical 
advantage in men and aircraft. Consider fora 
moment that the Japanese swept down the 
jungles and swamps of the Malay Peninsula, 
heavily fortified at strategic points, in seventy 
days . . . [8-25-43]. 


The American people were likewise 
thought to be unable to endure the thought 
of the suffering of their loved ones. Prisoner- 
of-war messages, a regular feature of Japa- 
nese programs, were a favorite vehicle for 
emotional appeals which preyed on this as- 
sumed weakness: 

To you, mothers, sweethearts, sisters, rela- 
tives, and friends, in the name of the unknown 
soldier for whom you are weeping in cemeteries 
today, I ask: Why are you continuing to send 
your loved ones overseas to foreign countries to 
die for an unknown cause? . . . This war brings 
absolutely no profit to the American nation. ... 
[It] positively brings misery and misfortune, to 
say nothing of the torture and death befalling 
innumerable American youths [P.O.W. messages 
5-30-43 and 7-6-44]. 


Likewise, the American people were 
thought to be unable to endure privations on 
the home front, and Tokyo made it a point 
to keep such privations constantly before us 
by telling us of our own troubles and of the 
greater ones to come: 

Better stock up with fifty years’ supply of 
clothes. It’s going to be a long war, and money 
won’t do you any good when there is nothing 
to buy [6-4-43]. 


We were reminded constantly of dire 
shortages of food, of absenteeism in war 
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plants, of increasing juvenile delinquency, 
of increasing taxes, of shortages in land and 
sea transport, of the dangers of a postwar 
depression, of the closing of racetracks— 
termed the hardest blow of all. Special stress 
was laid on the shortage of rubber, tin, oil, 
and quinine for which we had relied heavily 
on the areas we lost to Japan. Substitutes 
for these were declared impractical, and 
Japan’s abundant supplies from the con- 
quered areas were underlined. 

Validity of assumptions.—It is an inter- 
esting assumption that the American people 
could be led to doubt the value of their high 
living standards and the materialistic 
achievements of their civilization and to 
attribute their military reverses to the re- 
sultant decadence. These are part of the 
very ethos of American culture, and to 
doubt their worth would be to abandon some 
of our most deep-seated values. By contrast, 
Japan’s concept of spiritual strength seemed 
like mumbo jumbo to most Americans. 

It must be admitted, of course, that Ja- 
pan’s assumption that America would break 
rather than endure a long war was never put 
to the test. The American home front suf- 
fered infinitely less hardship on account of 
the war than that of any other major bel- 
ligerent. It is not necessary to speculate on 
what the American reaction would have 
been to such conditions, for example, as the 
Japanese themselves suffered. It is perhaps 
sufficient to note that the Japanese greatly 
overestimated the shortages and the sacri- 
fices Americans were making. In the absence 
of the conditions they assumed, their propa- 
ganda of defeatism was at best premature. 

The conclusion of their American “ex- 
pert” that our war production would decline 
after mid-1943 is a case in point. Recog- 
nizable errors of fact appearing in their 
broadcasts, even though perhaps not suf- 
ficiently serious to invalidate the argument 
logically, were sufficient to nullify the psy- 
chological effect of the propaganda upon the 
listener by convincing him that the com- 
mentator did not know what he was talking 
about. 

The obvious gloating of the Japanese 


spokesmen over our loss of sources of qui- 
nine, rubber, tin, and other essential mate- 
rials of the South Pacific and the inex- 
haustible supply of them now held by Japan 
was perhaps expected to create defeatism. 
But they underestimated both the absolute 
faith most Americans have that science can 
do anything and the ability of American 
scientists to fulfil that expectation. It is also 
characteristically American that the result 
of the many reminders of our losses and 
Japan’s gains in the southern regions had 
the effect of increasing our determination 
not to let them get away with it rather than 
of creating the defeatism Tokyo hoped to 
produce. 

On the military side there was somewhat 
more in Japan’s favor, at least during the 
first year of the war. America had, indeed, 
underestimated Japanese strength, and 
some were inclined, when it was revealed to 
them, to swing to the opposite extreme and 
attribute to the Japanese almost uncanny 
and superhuman powers. But neither the 
early reverses nor the Japanese propaganda 
that capitalized on them ever convinced any 
considerable fraction of the American public 
that it was remotely possible for us to lose 
the war.‘ 

Exaggerated reports of American battle 
losses and stories of the superiority of Japa- 
nese troops and pilots were for the most part 
so clumsily done as to produce a laugh rather 
than to establish for the Japanese the repu- 
tation for invincibility which they sought to 
build up. 

There is, perhaps, always a susceptibility 
to reports of actual sufferings of loved ones, 
and Japanese reminders of the malarial 
jungles, of shocked and broken battle casual- 
ties, of prisoners of war killed by our “blind 
bombing,” may have been effective with 
persons whose husbands and sons were 
known to be directly affected. But the 
prisoner-of-war messages lost much of their 
potential value by being so obviously faked. 


4 Carefully conducted morale studies during the 
dark days of 1942 made for the Office of Facts and 
Figures, on which the writer was employed, showed 
virtual unanimity on this point. 
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And the assumption that the American 
people would be ready to sue for peace when 
they were told of battle casualties showed an 
exaggerated conception of American ‘‘deca- 
dence.” 


INTERNAL CLEAVAGES EXIST IN AMERICA 


Assumptions.—Internal cleavages exist 
that can be exploited so as eventually to 
cause revolt against American leaders and 
against the war. 

There was an evident hope that the 
American people could be turned against 
Roosevelt personally. The power of racial 
minorities, especially Negro and Mexican, 
to cause trouble must also have been as- 
sumed, to judge from the stress on that sub- 
ject in broadcasts to America. And, finally, 
a class cleavage was evidently thought to 
exist between the “war profiteers,” or busi- 
nessmen, and the workers, or American 
masses. 

The propaganda.—One of the heaviest 
and most persistent of lines was the personal 
attacks on President Roosevelt. He was de- 
picted as a tyrant, a dictator over the Amer- 
ican people. He falsified the war news to de- 
ceive the people. The war guilt was placed 
squarely on his shoulders. He planned war 
on Japan long before Pearl Harbor. He was 
termed “A Don Quixote of the present cen- 
tury living in his dreams,” a tyrant lusting 
for world hegemony, a politician who fooled 
the American people and led them into war 
for political reasons. Tokyo frequently be- 
came abusive and sarcastic. He was called 
“a paralytic cripple” with a “warped brain.” 
One commentary was entitled ‘‘Is Roosevelt 
Sane?” and concluded in the negative 
(8-27-43). His pre-war promise to keep 
America out of the war and not to send 
draftees to fight on foreign soil was con- 
stantly reiterated. 

At times these personal attacks seem 
bitter enough to constitute nothing more 
than ill-tempered jibes at the man whom they 
recognized as perhaps the most effective 
leader among their enemies. If they had any 
serious propaganda purpose, however, it 
could have been based only on the belief 


that Roosevelt had a potential opposition in 
America which could be aroused or encour- 
aged by such methods. 

Other Allied leaders were likewise at- 
tacked. MacArthur, for example, was ac- 
cused of cowardice for fleeing the Philippines 
when the Japanese came in 1942. He was 
termed a “Braggart and Crybaby,” a 
“‘would-be hero.’”’ Americans heard that 
when he fled Mindanao with his wife and 
son he had an American plane loaded with 
fresh pineapple for his own personal use 
(5-9-44). He was accused of falsifying war 
results and of “concocting victory news.” 
“‘A well-known New York daily states that 
MacArthur is such a seasoned general,” 
Tokyo wisecracked, “we say he is a pickled 
one”’ (10-21-43). 

The racial identification of the Japanese 
with other colored peoples was given much 
emphasis. The American treatment of col- 
ored peoples was kept continually before us. 
Every discriminatory practice in the armed 
forces, in defense industries, in social and 
economic relations, was seized upon. State- 
ments from American spokesmen or from 
the press on any phase of the racial question 
were repeated and interpreted for the Amer- 
ican audience. Discriminatory laws against 
Negroes, Orientals, and Mexicans were re- 
peatedly cited, as well as imperialistic prac- 
tices of the Western powers throughout the 
world. In contrast with the Allies, Japan 
was pictured as champion of all colored 
races, fighting to free them from white 
domination and enslavement. At times the 
vehemence of the accusations seemed to sug- 
gest that the Japanese spokesmen were de- 
termined to convince us of our own wicked- 
ness, to make us hang our heads in shame. 

Granting the possibility that the tone of 
some broadcasts may have been colored by 
the emotional reaction of the commentators, 
a theme pursued with such consistency must 
have been inspired by a more rational mo 
tive. This would appear to lie in the hoped 
arousing these minorities to oppose the wat, 
to withhold support, or to embarrass the 
government by demands for equality 
treatment at once. 
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Japanese attempts to create or widen 
cleavages along class lines in America were 
simple. There were frequent charges that 
business leaders had led us into war for the 
sake of profits and to re-establish their im- 
perialistic hold on the resources of the Far 
East. Japan charged also that American war 
taxes favored the wealthy and bore unduly 
on the poor. 

On the other hand, there were attempts 
to frighten the conservative element in 
America at the growing power of labor and 
the radical tendencies of the administration. 
Roosevelt was called the “Communist can- 
didate for 1944.”’ It was asserted that the 
Cripps appointment to the British cabinet 
proved England was turning communistic 
and that America’s alliance with Russia and 
Britain, “two good Red friends,” would 
surely nourish the seeds of communism and 
anarchy in the United States (2-27-43). For 
the most part, however, Japanese propa- 
ganda made very limited use of the ‘“Com- 
munist menace.”’ This sharp contrast with 
German propaganda was perhaps due to 
the Japanese fear of giving offense to the 
Soviet Union, whose neutrality in the Far 
Eastern war she appeared to desire ar- 
dently. 

Validity of assumptions.—The belief that 
America was disunited and that factions in 
it were ready with slight encouragement to 
fly at each other’s throats is perhaps a nat- 
ural result of the inability of outsiders to 
understand the nature of our national unity. 
To persons acclimated to totalitarian re- 
gimes, there was ample evidence of disunity. 
The vocal opposition to government policy 
on the part of various pressure groups; the 
bitter debates in Congress, on the domestic 
radio, and in the press; the uninhibited ut- 
terances of office-seekers in American politi- 
cal campaigns; and the open struggle for ad- 
vantage between labor and employer—these 
things, had they happened in Germany or 
Japan, would indeed have been cause for 
alarm. That they are classifiable as ‘“nor- 
mal” in America was known, perhaps, but 
not thoroughly comprehended by the Japa- 
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nese. To them America was a fertile field for 
the sowing of seeds of dissension and revolt. 

Thus, the vehement attacks on President 
Roosevelt personally may have been encour- 
aged by the very vocal opposition to him 
and his New Deal during the pre-war years 
and by the criticism of his policy of aid to 
Britain in the early years of the war in 
Europe. 

Tokyo was astute enough to draw upon 
American sources for many of her criticisms; 
and, of course, the American press with its 
editorial license, its Peglers, and its Hearsts, 
not to mention Congress with its Bilbos and 
Rankins, furnished Tokyo with ample mate- 
rial with which to attack the administration 
and the conduct of the war. 

The same principle seems to apply to 
Tokyo’s appeal to America’s racial minori- 
ties. The existence of a considerable Negro 
population, which was denied many of the 
advantages of which democracy boasts, vo- 
cal in demands for equality, and supported 
in these demands by a considerable faction 
of the white population, appeared to be a 
natural point of attack for racial propa- 
ganda. The advocates of “white suprem- 
acy,” in Congress and out, did yeoman serv- 
ice for the Japanese cause, perhaps more 
useful in convincing Asiatics of our racial 
intolerance than in fomenting revolt on the 
part of American minorities who are accus- 
tomed to them. 

But if Tokyo hoped to produce open re- 
volt or organized opposition to the war by 
racial minorities, she failed to reckon with 
the degree of accommodation which minor- 
ity groups have achieved in American life. 
Moreover, the belief that their desire for 
fuller participation in American democracy 
and economic well-being could be turned 
into espousal of the Japanese cause seems to 
border on the fantastic. 

The Tokyo charges that American capi- 
talists led us into war for profits appealed to 
a long-standing popular distrust of big busi- 
ness running throughout our history at least 
since the “‘trust-busting” days of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Tokyo was correct in recog- 
nizing an open struggle for power between 
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organized labor and organized employers. 
But here, again, the ability of a democratic 
society to accommodate itself to many in- 
ternal stresses and strains without being in 
danger of bursting at the seams was prob- 
ably not appreciated by the Japanese propa- 
gandists. They therefore appear to have 
greatly overestimated the possibility of 
fomenting effective disunity within America. 


AMERICANS ARE SUSPICIOUS OF 
THEIR ALLIES 


The assumptions.—Tokyo propagandists 
recognized the existence of considerable iso- 
lationist sentiment in America, the long- 
standing anti-British feeling in some quar- 
ters, and anti-Russian attitudes. In propa- 
ganda to America she sought to take advan- 
tage of these American biases to create dis- 
unity among the Allies and lessen thereby 
our ability to co-operate in the prosecution 
of the war. This propaganda to produce 
suspicion and disunity was likewise used, of 
course, to the other countries, and for the 
same purpose. 

The propaganda.—The chief point of at- 
tack on the American beam was American- 
British co-operation. Britain and America 
were represented as fighting each for his own 
national interests rather than for the high 
ideals of the Atlantic Charter. Britain’s aims 
were essentially to save the Empire and re- 
establish her control of her Asiatic colonies, 
but a future clash was seen with American 
interests in British plans to seize as much as 
possible of the postwar trade. Tokyo like- 
wise told Americans that Britain was clever- 
ly scheming to make America, as well as her 
other allies and colonials, bear the brunt of 
the war and turn all to her own advantage: 


Britain is proving that Americans are the 
world’s prize suckers. American troops are in 
England, India, Australia, Africa, and New 
Guinea. They’re there to save the British Em- 
pire. ... When the majority of the Americans 
finally realize how they are made suckers of by 
the British and the Soviet Union, they will de- 
cide that the time has come to stop pulling 
someone else’s chestnuts out of the fire... 


[1-19-44]. 
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Attempts to discredit the British in the 
eyes of American listeners also took the form 
of playing up charges of British atrocities, 
British imperialism and colonial policy, 
British racial discrimination, and reports of 
friction between American troops and those 
of Britain or her dominions. 

Attempts to discredit the Chunking re. 
gime took the form, for the most part, of 
reports of its weakness, its internal chaos, 
and impending collapse. Chiang Kai-shek 
was represented as willing to fight “to the 
last American dollar” and as ungrateful and 
dissatisfied with the aid he had received. 

Though Japan made very limited use of 
the “Russian menace” in her war propa- 
ganda, presumably for fear of provoking a 
Russian attack, America was told on a num- 
ber of occasions of the dangers inherent in 
her Russian alliance and reminded of the 
friction arising between Russia and the other 
Allies: 

When President Roosevelt says there have 
never been any economic disagreements or dan- 
ger of war with Russia, he is a hypocrite and 
doesn’t believe his own propaganda [2-9-43]. 


The alliance between Britain and Amer- 
ica and Russia was pictured as a marriage of 
convenience which could not last: 

With the European war over [said Tokyo 
shortly after V-E Day], a greater source of 
headaches for the Anglo-Americans is the ad- 
vance of the Soviet Union. . . . [The] war will 
still continue in Europe, the war of seizing what 
is left in Europe [5-7-45]. 


By methods such as these Tokyo sought 
to capitalize on American distrust of her 
allies and to convince us that they were im- 
perialistic, selfish, and seeking to use Amer- 
ica as a tool to achieve their own ends and 
that they were against many of the ideals for 
which we were told the war was being 
fought. On the other hand, there were said 
to be many advantages to collaboration 
with Japan: 

The Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere 
does not mean closed doors. . . . This sphere is 
not to be a small, narrow group surrounded by 
high walls, but a family which is willing to work 
with the rest of the world . . . [5-28-43]. 
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It is time not only to think seriously of but 
to talk peace. . . . America will do well to pon- 
der a peace, co-operation with your neighbors 
... prosperity for your own people... the 
chance to save millions of lives . . . [6-29-43]. 


Validity of assumptions.—There seems 
little doubt in the writer’s mind that the 
assumptions of Allied disunity and suspicion 
were the most accurate of those made by the 
Japanese and their propaganda of disunity 
potentially the most dangerous. A certain 
suspicion or dislike of Britain among rank- 
and-file Americans is deep-seated and of 
long standing. Perhaps equally general, and 
in some quarters much more acute, was the 
fear and distrust of Russia. That to preserve 
unity and to make effective co-operation 
possible was one of the major problems of 
the Allies seems to have been recognized by 
Tokyo. 

Americans were predisposed to be critical 
of British colonial policy, British “‘imperial- 
ism,” and schemes to monopolize world 
trade, for of these aims most Americans con- 
sider themselves innocent. As to charges of 
atrocities, racial discrimination, and the 
like—these were likewise leveled against us, 
and with no less justification, but this fact 
was perhaps no bar to our developing a 
righteous indignation against our allies over 
their acts. 

The relatively greater accuracy of the 
Japanese assumptions regarding America’s 
international attitudes does not in the 
writer’s opinion invalidate the thesis of this 
study, for their assumptions on this point 
rested less on knowledge of American cul- 
ture and internal conditions than on obser- 
vation of international relations in which 
Japan, too, had been a participant. 

The failure of this propaganda, and the 
identical German line, to achieve an actual 
fupture among the Allied powers was not 

use it was inappropriate but because of 
the effectiveness of our countermeasures, the 
obvious advantages of wartime collabora- 
tion, and the depth of the American an- 
tagonism toward Japan which made her 


_— peace terms so generally unaccept- 
able, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The above analysis shows just how dif- 
ficult is the problem of the war propagandist 
in adapting his appeals to his enemy au- 
dience. It is evident that the Japanese as- 
sumptions were in some respects correct but 
in many others were wide of the mark, either 
through ignorance of necessary facts or 
through faulty analysis of American atti- 
tudes and the workings of the American so- 
cial system. That American broadcasts to 
Japan would show up any better from the 
Japanese point of view is perhaps doubtful, 
though the straitened circumstances on the 
home front, the long series of military re- 
verses which could not forever be concealed 
from the people, and the bombing which 
brought the reality of the war to the civilian 
population perhaps combined to create a 
situation more favorable to the growth of 
defeatism in Japan than ever existed in 
America. 

The war propagandist in dealing with 
enemy peoples must attempt to modify the 
behavior of a hostile audience which he but 
imperfectly understands and the current 
condition of which he can judge only from 
incomplete and inadequate sources. More- 
over, he is generally working against a sys- 
tem of domestic propaganda or “informa- 
tion” whose perpetrators have every one of 
the advantages he lacks. It therefore seems 
to be a safe hypothesis that he is powerless 
to achieve his objectives until or unless con- 
tinued military defeats, severe domestic 
privations, or other circumstances generally 
beyond his control undermine the enemy’s 
morale, destroy confidence in enemy leader- 
ship, and thus create a receptive atmosphere 
for his suggestions. Under such favorable 
circumstances he may intensify doubts and 
discouragement, and he may, once credibil- 
ity and a degree of leadership have been es- 
tablished, suggest modes of action. But 
those conditions under which he can be ef- 
fective cannot be created by him; nor is he in 
a position to know precisely when the condi- 
tions obtain. 
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PERIPHERAL EXPANSION IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY 


RICHARD DEWEY 


ABSTRACT 


The peripheral expansion in Milwaukee County is a movement of people from the better sections of the 
city who seek to avoid certain disadvantages of the city without depriving themselves of the urban services 
to which they have become accustomed. A survey is reported which revealed the services they deem essential, 
The study warrants the inference that realistic city planning can check much of this exodus. 


The expansion of population into the un- 
incorporated areas surrounding the central 
city and its incorporated suburbs presents 
metropolitan-area planners with numerous 
problems. The present analysis of this trend 
in one of the Middle West’s large cities was 
undertaken with the hope that some light 
could be cast upon the future direction of 
peripheral expansion in order that the needs 
for highways, parks, airport facilities, re- 
strictive zoning, etc., might be anticipated 
more accurately.' In only a limited sense was 
this hope realized, but the study yielded in- 
formation which is of both interest and 
value to planners in urban areas. In some re- 
spects the principal merit of the research 
lies in its confirmation of hunches which 
planners have cherished for years. 


The bulk of the information yielded by 
the study was secured from approximately 
twelve thousand questionnaires which were 
circulated through the rural school system. 
By inclusion in the schedule of a question in 
which the county school superintendent was 
interested, the use of this medium of re- 
search was greatly facilitated. Approximate- 
ly one-third (3,970) of the questionnaires 
were filled out sufficiently to permit their 
use.” In addition to the questionnaires, use 

* The research was carried on in 1945 while the 


writer was planning analyst for the Milwaukee Coun- 
ty Regional Planning Department. 


2The representativeness of the sample was 
checked by calculating the percentage of each minor 
political unit’s population represented by the sample 
and by checking the occupational distribution of the 
persons filling out and returning the schedule against 
the occupational distribution in each civil unit ac- 
cording to the census. Both checks gave evidence of 
the sample’s being representative of the total popu- 
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was made of aerial photographs; county 
land-use maps; city, village, and township 
directories; county plat books; actual on- 
the-spot observations of the areas in ques 
tion; and personal interviews. The manner 
in which some of these sources of informa- 
tion were employed will be revealed in this 
paper. Because it is a marked condensation 
of the original study, a few of these sources 
were not drawn upon for the paper. 
Although Milwaukee County is by far 
the largest in population of all Wisconsin 
counties, it is the second smallest in area, 
being only twenty-four miles in length from 
north to south and something less than ten 
miles in width, on the average, from Lake 
Michigan on the east to its western bount- 
ary. At the point of greatest population 
density it is but eight miles wide. Aside from 
the presence of Lake Michigan there is little 
in the topography which would direct the 
population flow as it moved into the periph- 
eral districts. The land is flat to slightly 
rolling, punctuated by several rivers and 
creeks which converge and enter Lake 
Michigan near the heart of the city. With 
one exception the rivers are unimportant il 
determining the distribution of population 


lation. The writer interviewed some seventy perso 
living in unincorporated areas before making up# 
preliminary schedule which was tested on some tw 
hundred persons. After further interviewing, ti 
final questionnaire was drafted and circulated. Thert 
was little opportunity to test the reliability of the 
schedule, but, in the limited areas where interview, 
preliminary questionnaire, and final form were 

the answers on the final form were generally the sam 
as they had been on the previous ones. There is? 
guaranty, of course, that the final questionnaité 
were filled out by the same persons who filled out the 
original ones. 
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in the outlying areas. The lake shore has 
been a significant force in the location of 
residential areas but not uniformly so, much 
of the south shore having been monopolized 
by industry. 

Both as to class and status groups, Mil- 
waukee is divided sharply on a north-side- 
south-side basis. One gains in prestige by 
moving to the north side, and to particular 
areas of the north side. The latter’s high 
status is but little depressed by the presence 
within its borders of the city’s worst slums, 
which fact permits of the juxtaposition of 
“Gold Coast” and slum as in Chicago and 
other American cities. The suburbs to the 
south and southwest—South Milwaukee, 
Cudahy, West Milwaukee, and West Allis— 
are industrial towns peopled for the most 
part by laboring groups. The suburbs to the 
north and west—Wauwatosa, Shorewood, 
Whitefish Bay, Fox Point, and River Hills— 
are residential suburbs peopled by the upper 
economic classes. Greendale, the demonstra- 
tion housing project owned by the United 
States government, lies to the south and 
west of Milwaukee, separated from the 
built-up areas by several miles of open 
countryside. Milwaukee’s remarkable like- 
ness to the Chicago area is undoubtedly 
explainable in large part on the basis of the 
comparable geographical factors, viz., the 
confluence of rivers in the heart of the city 
and the presence of Lake Michigan on the 
east. 

Ecologically, it is interesting to note the 
way in which the city of Milwaukee illus- 
trates both the Burgess concentric-circle 
pattern and the Hoyt sector scheme. The 
concentration of upper-class residential dis- 
tricts along the north shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, extending from the central part of the 
city northward to the county border, and 
the similar patterning of the industrial sec- 
tors which extend along the lake shore to the 
south and along the river valley in the cen- 
tral part of the city illustrate the Hoyt 
thesis. However, in the areas which are not 
influenced by these geographical features, 
the Burgess concentric-circle pattern is 
Clearly in evidence. The northwest quadrant 


of the city particularly exhibits land-use 
patterns which approach the ideal sequence 
of zones according to Burgess as closely as it 
is possible to conceive of any city evidenc- 
ing an ideal ecological patterning of natural 
areas.3 

In the questionnaire mentioned above, 
persons were asked: “Where did you live 
before moving to your present address?” 
Analysis of the returns showed that 60 per 
cent came from the city of Milwaukee, 20 
per cent from the six largest suburbs, 12 per 
cent from other rural areas of Milwaukee 
County, and 8 per cent from outside the 
county. The movement of population into 
the rural-urban fringe is thus shown to be a 
movement of urban people. It is known that 
many, probably the majority, of those mi- 
grants from rural areas of the county or 
from outside the county were urban in 
origin. Available data permitted further 
analysis of only the city of Milwaukee. The 
areas in the center of the city supplied the 
smallest percentage, while those on the 
periphery of the city gave the greatest per- 
centage. Thus the movement in its immedi- 
ate aspects is not a decentralization move- 
ment but is a continuation of the time- 
honored centrifugal expansion which has 
been, and still is, characteristic of American 
cities. In Table 1, the four quartiles of 
census tracts are characterized as to month- 
ly rentals, percentage of home owners, and 
single-family dwellings. The peripheral ex- 
pansion is clearly not a movement of slum 
dwellers desiring to escape substandard 
blighted areas. 

To check and amplify the data secured 
from the schedules, a simple, if laborious, 


3Cf. R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The City 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925), and 
Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Residential 
Neighborhoods in American Cities (Washington, 
D.C.: Federal Housing Administration, 1939). See 
also Walter Firey, Land Use in Central Boston (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1947), for an ex- 
tended, if somewhat labored, discussion of ecological 
patterns in urban areas. It seems to the present 
writer that Firey errs when he implies that Burgess, 
Hoyt, and other writers in the field of urban ecology 
are not aware of the influence of non-economic val- 
ues on land-use patterns in cities. 
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technique was employed. This entailed the 
taking of a 5 per cent random sample of the 
names in the most recent directories of the 
unincorporated townships, the smaller cities, 
and the villages in the county, noting street 
addresses in each case. The second step was 
the seeking of these names in the 1930, 1934, 
and 1937 directories of the city of Mil- 
waukee, West Allis, Wauwatosa, South 
Milwaukee, and Cudahy. To insure selec- 
tion of identical names, only those cases 
were used in which both husband and wife 
were listed. The trend of population move- 
ment revealed by this technique paralleled 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON WITH THE CITY AVERAGE OF 
EMIGRATION AREAS WITHIN THE 
CITY BY QUARTILES 


(Quartiles Ranked in Order of Least 
to Most Emigration) 


Single 

Quartiles Average Family 
Rent Dwellings 

(%) 

(%) 

$27.22 44.50 24.60 
"ree 31.50 48.10 29.80 
34-77 50.20 32.60 
4... 39.27 58.90 39.60 
City average} 33.26 29.08 32.20 


that reported by the questionnaires. It also 
indicated that persons who moved original- 
ly from the central part of the city reached 
the periphery via a series of short moves and 
not by a single move. The data from these 
two sources were combined and incorpo- 
rated in a map of the county. It was clearly 
demonstrated that, in general, the migra- 
tion into rural areas came from no specific 
area of the city, nor was it directed into any 
specific rural area. The rural areas in each 
of the townships surrounding the incorpo- 
rated areas drew the bulk of their migration 
from the nearest urban areas, again empha- 
sizing the general centrifugal nature of the 
migration. 

The only exception to this general trend 
was the clear-cut directional movement of 


the upper-class migration. This movement 
was to the upper east side of Milwaukee 
proper, thence to Shorewood, Whitefish 
Bay, Fox Point, and River Hills. One 
climbs the social ladder by following this 
route, as is evidenced by the fact that the 
persons whose names are listed in the Social 
Register live almost exclusively in the areas 
named. Fox Point and River Hills have the 
greatest proportions of population listed in 
the Social Register. It is interesting to note 
that ‘Wauwatosa, a suburb which in some 
ways is aesthetically and economically su- 
perior to much of Shorewood, does not have 
the social prestige of the latter. Several resi- 
dents of Wauwatosa referred to Shorewood 
as a “social climber’s” town. Interviews re- 
vealed the desire of persons in Shorewood to 
move to Whitefish Bay, and a certain por- 
tion of the residents of Whitefish Bay dream 
of the time when they can afford to move to 
Fox Point.‘ In the latter two areas, house- 
wives have been frowned upon for doing 
their own shopping for groceries. There isa 
strong awareness of the high-status value of 
residence in the north-shore suburbs. The 
writer observed this when teaching in a 
college (Lawrence College, Appleton) which 
drew many students from the Milwaukee 
area. Students from the industrial suburbs 
did not object to being classified as coming 
from Milwaukee, while those from the 
higher-status suburbs voiced definite pro- 
test to the effect that they were mot from 
Milwaukee but from Wauwatosa, Shore 
wood, etc. This status awareness accounts 
in no small degree for the resistance to any 
suggestions of consolidation of suburbs and 
central city. In an advisory referendum on 
the consolidation of services and goveri- 
ments held in 1934, of the total vote from 
the industrial suburbs, 58 per cent was 
registered in favor of consolidation. This 
contrasts with only 33 per cent of the pop 

4 These interviews were with upper-middle-clas 
persons and not with the upper economic classé 
whose homes line the lake shore. In general thereis# 
tendency for values to decline in direct relationship 
to the distance from the lake shore. This trend isit- 


terrupted, to be sure, by shopping districts but holds 
true generally. 
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lation in the residential suburbs voting for 
consolidation; and, if the north-shore sub- 
urbs—those with the higher social status— 
are taken as a unit, only 25 per cent voted 
for consolidation.’ Although there are other 
reasons which motivated the voters on the 
consolidation issue, the strong in-group 
attitude of the residential suburbs surely is 
the strongest of these motives. 


In Figure 1 are shown the reasons given 
for moving from the urban to the unincor- 
porated areas of Milwaukee County. The 
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This, plus the additional cost of providing 
his own utilities, quickly erases any financial 
gain secured through cheaper land or lower 
taxes. Illustrative of the general disillusion- 
ment is this excerpt from a newspaper pub- 
lished by and for residents of several sub- 
divisions in the rural-urban fringe: “The 
dream of low taxation in our community, 
which was prevalent when people moved in 
five years ago, has faded away and is today 
replaced by exorbitant sums which have in- 
censed many residents. . . . Total cost $145. 
Compare this with $78, four years ago.’ 
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Fic. 1.—Reasons for moving into unincorporated areas of Milwaukee County 


teasons are not, of course, mutually exclu- 
sive; surely the second, third, and fourth 
reasons are components of the most im- 
portant reason given for moving, namely, 
“better for children.’ Although “lower taxes” 
and “cheaper land” were reported as impor- 
tant reasons motivating the moving to ru- 
tal land, these advantages are at best illu- 
sory, as is admitted readily by most residents 
of the rural-urban fringe. It is a conserva- 
tive estimate that, if one uses private modes 
of transportation, it costs twenty-five dol- 
lars per year for every mile that he moves 
away from his place of employment, recrea- 
tion, shopping center, school, and church. 


‘Paula Lynagh, Metropolitan Milwaukee (Citi- 
zens’ Bureau of Milwaukee, 1936). 


The strong demand for the urban con- 
veniences accounts for the increase in taxes. 

When answers were sought to the ques- 
tion of why persons moved to a particular 
place in the rural-urban fringe, once they 
had decided to leave the city, the reasons 
shown graphically in Figure 2 were given. 
These reasons were largely self-explanatory. 
It was of interest to note, during interviews 
with dwellers in the rural-urban fringe, the 
emphasis placed upon the aesthetic appeal 
of the house and subdivision. Purchases 
often resulted from Sunday and holiday 
rides into the rural areas: a Chicagoan, re- 
turning from a hunting trip in northern 


* Tri-Town News, February 7, 1946 (published in 
Hales Corners, Milwaukee County, Wis.). 
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Wisconsin, was so attracted by the appear- the subdivision more of a neighborly and 
ance of one of these subdivisions that he community spirit than in the city, and many 
returned the following week, purchased a_ of the others found the subdivision at least 
lot, built a house and moved in, retiring equal to the city areas in this respect. In one 


from his professional work in Chicago. 


instance a woman reported that primary. 


Once the people have moved into the group relations of some twenty years’ stand- 
open area on the periphery of the urban _ ing had been replaced by the congeniality 


PERCENT 


BEST BUY AT TIME 
LIKED HOUSE 
CLOSE TO SCHOOL 


OESIRABLE LOT SIZE 


LIKEO LOOKS 
OF SUBDIVISION 


LY PLACE 
AVAIL ABLE 


PUBLIC TRANS- 
PORTATION AVAILABLE 


CLOSE TO CiTY 
NEARER TO WORK 


NEIGHBORLINESS 
OF AREA 


LOWER TAXES 
THAN ELSEWMERE 
NEAR MAJOR 

IGHWAY 
RESTRICTED AREA 
WOODED AREA 


FRIENDS LIVED 
THERE 


INFLUENCE OF 
OWNER OR REALTOR 


Fic. 2.—Reasons for moving to particular site in preference to other sites in unincorporated areas d 


Milwaukee County. 


areas, the question of what they think of which was found in the subdivision. Parti 
their home and neighbors arises. Their gen- larly in the smaller subdivisions there ap 
eral attitude is indicated by the fact that peared to exist a genuine neighborhood ptt 
approximately 65 per cent preferred to re- mary group which had not been known ii 
main in their present position, some 30 per_ the urban areas. It is of interest to note, 
cent expressed a preference for some other too, that this intimate acquaintance seemed 
areas in the rural-urban fringe, and only ap- _ not to limit social mobility; nor did it ap 
proximately 5 per cent reported a desire to pear to impose inhibitions upon the rer 
return to built-up urban areas. It is signifi- dents. The fact that the population wa 
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count for this situation. To what degree an 
urban way of life with its heterogeneity of 
yalues and insistence upon living one’s life 
according to one’s own code can be main-: 
tained in the face of loss of social anonymity | 
which the urban world affords is an interest- 
ing question. In at least one instance a° 
family sold their home and returned to the 
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evident, and, even in the instances in which 
the smaller lots appear to be satisfactory, it 
was discovered that many of these were 
persons who either had just moved from the 
city where lots were even smaller or did not 
have buildings on the lots adjacent to theirs. 
There is limited evidence to suggest that 
the longer the person remains in rural areas, 
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tity because they felt that the “neighborli- 
ness” was merely curiosity which bred 
gossip, but, for the present at least, this is 
an exception. 

One of the results of the study which 
corroborated city planners’ beliefs is the 
clear-cut preference for large lots. The aver- 
age width of lot preferred was apprdximate- 
ly seventy-five feet. Figure 3 indicates in 
detail the attitude of rural-urban-fringe resi- 
dents toward the width of lot they now 
‘«cupy. The preference for the larger lots is 
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OR OVER 
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3.—Attitude toward width of lot now occupied 


the less satisfied he is with lots of forty- and 
fifty-foot widths. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that few were interested in acreage 
which would permit any part-time farming. 
Supporting the expressed preference for the 
larger lots is the fact that approximately 81 
per cent of all lots fifty-nine feet or less in 
width still remain vacant, while approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the lots of sixty feet or 
more in width are vacant. This difference is 
all the more significant when one takes into 
consideration the fact that the larger lots 
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are newer lots and therefore have not been 
on the market for nearly so long as the 
smaller ones. Only some 14 per cent of the 
lots subdivided prior to 1930 were sixty feet 
or more in width, whereas 43 per cent of the 
more recently divided lots were of this size. 

Certain services and utilities are essential 
to the way of life which urban Americans 
have come to know, even in suburban 
America. Inquiry concerning the distance 
which persons deemed desirable to certain 
places of business, recreation, etc., yielded 
the following information: the average 
rural-urban-fringe dweller wants to have 
food market, grade school, and drug store 
reasonably close to home, which in most 
instances means within walking distance. 
Beauty parlor, gas station, high school, 
church, parks, and movies are close enough 
if they lie within a radius of a mile and a 
half. If taverns and airports are five miles 
or more away, that appears to be satisfac- 
tory, and astronomical distances were fre- 
quently given with regard to taverns. 
Places of employment, according to the 
study, need not be close. The nature of the 
place of employment has some bearing, 
of course, on this attitude. In the higher- 
income groups the distances to all these 
services were deemed to be less important 
than in the lower-income groups, the most 
significant difference being found with re- 
gard to food markets.’ 

When asked to evaluate a list of utilities 
and services, a majority checked as essen- 
tial the following: public transportation, 
sewer, garbage collection, ash collection, gas 
connection, and street lights. Even such 
services as public water supply, sidewalks, 


7 These expressed desires give evidence of the 
realism of the planning based upon the neighborhood 
principle which has been espoused by several plan- 
ners, the most explicit of whom has been the late 
Clarence Perry. The neighborhood units described 
in his Housing for the Machine Age (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1939) are illustrations of the 
sort of planning which would permit the residents to 
secure the satisfaction of their needs. This should not 
be interpreted as meaning that all persons would 
find this neighborhood type of life desirable. There is 
still need for a planned area of apartments in the 
central part of cities. 


and to-the-door mail service were held to be 
either essential or desirable. The list js 
given here in order of preference, and jt 
should be noted that electricity and tele. 
_phone are not included. Few, if any, felt 
that these were not essential. With regard 
to the list of utilities services, the economic. 
class differential observed with regard to the 
foregoing set of services (food market, 
school, etc.) was not in evidence. There ap- 
peared to be as strong a demand for public 
transportation in the upper-middle class as 
among the middle-class groups. This was 
true even in homes in which there were 
several cars, but wherein the wife did not 
drive or did not want to use private cars for 
transporting children to school. Of interest, 
also, is the attitude of the upper classes 
toward sidewalks and street lights, which 
attitude seems to have been motivated by 
the desire to maintain a stereotyped rural- 
manor appearance in the subdivision. Emu 
lation of wealthier persons in certain of the 
élite-studded areas of the county explainsa 
part of this disdain for sidewalks. One price 
which the residents of such subdivisions 
pay for this dubious advantage is the sacri- 
fice of an important part of the children’s 
playground. Macadam and blacktop road 
surfaces rule out roller skates, and the use | 
of the streets for baby buggies and tricyde |; 
is hazardous. The precarious task of driving 
through such subdivisions when the neigh- 
borhood youngsters are out in full force is 
well known to anyone who frequents such 
areas. 


The implications of this study for the 
planners whose task it is to plan for the 
rural-urban fringe are, it would seem, cleat. 
The dweller in this area is seeking a cleaner, 
less congested community in which he cal 
live an urban way of life.* Only in a vey 
limited sense is it a manifestation of retum 


§ By urbanism is meant a way of life character 
ized by (1) marked division and specialization of la 
bor, (2) heterogeneity of social values, (3) relativt 
anonymity regarding individual behavior, (4) 
laws, and (5) symbols of class and statusi 
of intimate acquaintance. 


i 
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to a rural life; if rural social characteristics 
arise, they will be incidental phenomena. On 
the basis of the expressed desires of the 
rural-urban-fringe dwellers in Milwaukee 
County, objectively verified, it was possible 
to construct an ideal type of rural-fringe 
community. If the people’s desires are to be 
met, the planners should bend their efforts 
to encourage, by every means known to 
them, the building of subdivisions of no 
smaller than three hundred homes. Persons 
living in neighborhoods smaller than this 
will of necessity be deprived of some of the 
desired services and utilities. The federally 
owned demonstration project of Greendale 
is the community which most closely ap- 
proximates the ideal. 

Greendale has a population of about two 
thousand, provides a service center which 
includes grocery store, drug store, small 
service shops, a tavern, and a theater. Pub- 
lic facilities include a fire department and 
excellent school facilities through the eighth- 
grade level. Churches are planned, and at 
present church services are held in the school 
building. Thus Greendale is not a commu- 
nity in the meaning of the term as used by 
the sociologist, because most residents must 
find employment elsewhere, and also such 
services as high school, department store, 
and professional services are not provided. 


PERI PHERAL EXPANSION 
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Nevertheless, the enthusiasm of the resi- 
dents for Greendale justifies the selecting of 
it as the closest approach to the ideal rural- 
urban-fringe community. 

The movement into the rural-urban 
fringe is not a desire to escape anything 
that is inherent in urbanism as a way of 
life. Rather it is a desire to retain this way 
of life and yet to avoid some of the inci- 
dental disadvantages which are, it is hoped, 
only temporary characteristics of most 
built-up urban areas. If this study is repre- 
sentative of general trends and attitudes, 
realistic and imaginative replanning of 
the blighted and near-blighted areas of 
the cities should be expected to check the 
peripheral expansion to some significant 
degree. Too much of present-day urban 
planning is focused upon transportation 
lines which are designed to facilitate escape 
from the city into peripheral districts. 
This approach, it would appear, is moti- 
vated by a desire to circumvent, rather than 
to solve, the leading problems of contempo- 
rary city life. The near-cessation of city 
growth which can be expected in the not too 
distant future will give the planners an op- 
portunity to catch their breath and to 
plan not for an expanding city area but for a 
rationally oriented, stable one. 
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A CONCEPTUAL THEORY OF CO-OPERATION 


JOSEPH W. EATON’ 
ABSTRACT 


A conceptual scheme for the description, organization, comparison, control, and manipulation of co- 
operative processes has been proposed. Co-operation is examined as social values, as contact aspects, as ac- 
tivity involvements, as time sequences, as structural entities, as general culture patterns, and as status rela- 
tions. It is suggested that the seven dimensions which have been singled out may be profitably applied to the 


analysis of any kind of co-operative process. 


There are two important difficulties in 
formulating concise concepts or theories of 
co-operation. The first is that it has no clear 
operational basis. Two persons can co-oper- 
ate while doing vastly different tasks. Mem- 
bers of an army or of a collective farm are 
often said to be “co-operating,” although 
their activities differ in nature, substance, 
time, and place. Conversely, individuals en- 
gaged in common activities at the same time 
and place are not necessarily engaged in a 
co-operative process. For example, one 
might observe two persons digging a ditch. 
From this operational fact we know nothing 
about whether they are co-operating, com- 
peting, or engaged in completely unrelated 
action. One may then proceed to study cer- 
tain operational indexes such as what these 
people say to each other, what statements 
they make about their ditch-digging, and 
how they behave toward each other before 
and after digging the ditch. Such observa- 
tions would increase the possibility of an 
accurate classification of the nature of the 
social process that is going on. At ho time, 
however, can such a conclusion be \based 
merely on operational evidence. It requires 
understanding, inference, interpretation or 
Verstehen—the data which are the special 
preoccupation of the social sciences.’ 

The second obstacle to a clearer concept 


' The writer wishes to thank Professors Theodore 
Abel, C. Z. Dickinson, and Edmund de S. Brunner, 
who read this paper and made valuable suggestions. 
This paper was read at the meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Sociological Society held in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 23, 1948. 

* Theodore M. Abel, Systematic Social Theory in 
Germany (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1929), pp. 123-36. 


of co-operation arises out of the fact that, in 
its popular and scientific usage, it is a catch- 
all for many types of activity. The concept 
is used in too inclusive a manner. It com- 
bines significant differences in social actions 
that should be noted rather than ignored. 
The co-operation of a husband and his wife, 
of an usher at the theater and his public, of 
a Communist and a Fascist anxious to vote 
a moderate center government out of office, 
or of members of a communal monastery 
differs widely. Nevertheless, the term ‘“‘co- 
operation” is popularly appropriate to all 
these interactions. 

This article proposes a scheme of seven di- 
rections of investigation which should be in- 
cluded in any description and analysis of a 
co-operative process. The ultimate useful- 
ness of this scheme will depend on the degree 
of clarity which it can give to the description 
and comparison of co-operative processes 
and on the aid it can provide toward gaining 
insight into causal relationships. 


SOCIAL VALUE 


Co-operation, as Professor Robert Mac- 
Iver has pointed out, can be at either of two 
levels of interest, which vitally affect its na- 
ture. At one level is the combination of 
separate individuals, with ultimate ends of 
their own that may differ from one another 
and may even conflict, who co-operate in 
pursuit of a common means toward the 
achievement of their uncommon ends. Co- 
operation of labor and capital usually is of 
this nature, as is the co-operation between 
different political parties on the occasions 


’ Robert M. MaclIver, Society (New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937), pp. 50-58. 
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when they are commented on as “strange 
bedfellows.” This type of co-operation will 
break down whenever the common means 
ceases to aid each party in achieving its 
separate ends. It is characteristic of what 
Tonnies has called Gesellschaft relations. 

The other level is co-operation rooted in 
a common end, a common cause shared by 
all members of the group. Here the co-opera- 
tive processes are not secondary, but pri- 
mary and ultimate, objectives of the social 
activities. Co-operation of members of a 
family or of the communal Hutterite 
Brethren,‘ where co-operation is an essential 
moral value and whose pursuit is a religious 
duty, occur largely at this level. This type 
of co-operation is the basis of Ténnies’ 
Gemeinschaft relations. 

Co-operation as a means or an end never 
occurs in its pure form. Any actual co-opera- 
tive social act involves a mixture of the two 
ideal types. Co-operative processes based 
primarily on common ends have great 
strength. The interests of the individual are 
indivisible from those of the group. Men 
will die for a common cause. The tendency 
to co-operate does not depend on success, 
except perhaps in the long run. Temporary 
defeats and frustrations may bind members 
more closely together than success would. 
The effectiveness of such co-operatives as a 
well-knit family, the Jewish co-operative 
farms in Palestine, or an army with good 
morale is derived from a high degree of unity 
of purpose—of both means and ends. 

Co-operation based on like interests with 
different ultimate ends is a more precarious 
process. In the face of strong resistance or 
defeat it is likely to break down. Any change 
in one type of interest of some of the co- 
operating members may disrupt the har- 
mony of all, as the precarious unity of the 
American Democratic or Republican parties 
illustrates. 

An application of this dimension of con- 
ceptual analysis goes far toward explaining 
many differences in the effectiveness of vari- 


4 Joseph W. Eaton, Exploring Tomorrow's Agri- 
culiure (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943), pp. 
218-30. 
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ous types of co-operatives. The co-operative 
movement in Scandinavia and England is 
much stronger and better developed than in 
the United States. In the European coun- 
tries the members participate not merely be- 
cause it is a means of saving money; they 
share working-class aspirations and an 
ideological affinity with working-class move- 
ments. American co-operatives, on the other 
hand, have little ideological support of this 
kind. Similarly, the relatively greater 
strength of co-operatives in rural than in 
urban areas can be understood in terms of 
the stronger sentiments. Many of America’s 
most successful co-operatives receive their 
primary support from certain closely knit 
ethnic groups. Among the co-operative com- 
munities in the United States, only those 
composed of persons with a homogenous 
background and a strong common-value 
system survived for any length of time. For 
example, to Robert Owen the New Harmony 
community in Indiana was an expression of 
his social idealism and faith in co-operation 
as a way of life. Most of the members who 
joined this community, however, saw in it 
merely a means of gaining economic security, 
social power, or prestige. The absence of a 
well-integrated or unified conception of the 
meaning of co-operation led to many con- 
flicts and finally to the dissolution of the 
community.s The Amana community in 
Iowa lived under a system of communism 
for ninety-nine years, as long as their com- 
mon faith was strong. When these religious 
values weakened in the third generation, the 
community changed its structure into a less 
co-operative stock company. The means of 
production continue to be used co-opera- 
tively, but each member now makes his own 
decision concerning the ends toward which 
he wishes to strive and to apply his individu- 
al share.® 

The strength and effectiveness of a co- 
operative act, therefore, seem to vary with 
the degree to which it is an expression of the 


S’George B. Lockwood, The New Harmony 
Movement (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1905), 
p. 404. 

® Eaton, op. cit., pp. 231-39. 
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common ends of its members. Similarly, the 
effectiveness of a co-operative act decreases 
with the degree to which means sentiments 
characterize the relationship. It must be 
understood that both means and end are 
relative concepts, not absolutes. What is 
considered “‘means’’ and what is defined as 
the “ultimate end” depend on the degree of 
abstraction or depth used in the analysis. 
But within any particular level of abstrac- 
tion the basic distinction beween means 
and end provides the fundamental dimen- 
sion for the understanding of the basis of 
different co-operative processes. 


CONTACT 


Co-operative contacts are either direct or 
indirect.? Direct co-operation refers to ac- 
tivities of two or more persons acting jointly 
at the same time and place. They may be 
pursued either as a technically essential 
means or as a value-motivated end. Some 
tasks, such as pushing a stalled automobile 
to the nearest garage or building a house, 
could not be performed well, or at all, by any 
single individual. Other co-operative acts, 
such as community worship, a family dinner, 
or a women’s sewing circle, are acts which 
could be carried on equally well in isolation. 
They are done together because the to- 
getherness brings special satisfaction. 

Indirect co-operation specifies activities 
of people performing related tasks at differ- 
ent times and places. They are directed to- 
ward the achievement of common purposes 
—either means or ultimate ends. The divi- 
sion of labor is largely the indirect form of 
co-operation. Co-operation of this type is 
attaining growing importance in our society. 
The personal satisfactions of real contact 
and of being in the presence of others must 
increasingly be displaced by abstract re- 
wards of having done ‘“‘a good job,” of in- 
stitutional and formal recognition. Heroes 
receive medals rather than popular acclaim. 

Contact is of importance because co- 
operatives, as they grow in size and develop 
in complexity, tend to involve increasing 


7 Maclver, op. cit., p. 50. 


proportions of impersonal and indirect co- 
operative processes. Often no structural or 
organizational changes take place to deal 
with the problems arising from this increas- 
ing complexity and indirectness of social 
life. 

The greater the proportion of indirect 
co-operation, the greater the need for sup- 
port from a common system of values or 
ends that will induce individuals to co-oper- 
ate in activities which differ in kind, time, 
and place. This principle becomes apparent 
when an army unit or a business firm sends 
some of its members on “‘detached service”’ 
to distant places away from the main body 
of the organization. The maintaining of the 
devotion and loyalty of these isolated indi- 
viduals becomes a problem. 

Personal contact among the co-operating 
individuals must decrease with an increasing 
proportion of indirect co-operation. Imper- 
sonal rewards must be substituted for the 
satisfactions derived from being together 
with others. For example, the techniques of 
fund-raising through personal appeals at a 
church service or a club luncheon must be 
modified when a large general drive is made 
in the community. Formal receipts, insignia, 
or other institutional rewards are required 
to take the place of direct personal recogni- 
tion. 

With an increasing prevalence of indirect 
co-operation, the maintenance of means of 
communication between members of the 
co-operative group also becomes difficult. 
Modern popular government is currently 
facing a crisis that was known in the town- 
hall meeting of colonial democracy. The 
threat of a breakdown in communication 
between the members of America’s one 
hundred and forty-five million co-operators 
is acute. How can the individual member of 
such a complex society keep himself in- 
formed on the multitude of problems? How 
can he maintain adequate control over the 
people elected to represent him? 

The effectiveness of a co-operative act 
performed largely by direct contact of the 
participants (car-sharing pool or college 
fraternity) is likely to be strongest when the 


| 
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number of co-operators is small;* the area 
over which the participants are spread is 
small; and the time during which the partici- 
pants must maintain co-operative relations 
is short. 

Conversely, co-operative acts performed 
largely through indirect contacts (co-opera- 
tive store or mutual-benefit insurance) can 
effectively include larger numbers of partici- 
pants and extend over a wider area and 
longer time. 

Contact is a clue to the difficulties experi- 
enced by many co-operatives when they 
expand their membership and the variety 
of their services. Observers usually find it 
detrimental to the “co-operative spirit” that 
characterized the more intimate co-opera- 
tive relations. Co-operation in most large 
organizations is a matter of accounting: 
members receive their dividends by mail at 
the end of each fiscal period. Popular par- 
ticipation in management, democratic de- 
termination of policies, and personal en- 
thusiasm in co-operative affairs cannot be 
expected in a credit union that grows into a 
large mutual-savings bank or in the co- 
operative store which becomes a mere 
branch of a regional co-operative wholesale 
setup. 


ACTIVITY 


Co-operative processes vary in number 
and intensity. At one extreme is hypotheti- 
cal co-operation which involves hardly any 
joint activity at all, i.e., a speech by a mem- 
ber of congress on the virtues of co-opera- 
tion. At the other extreme, individual iden- 
tities come close to disappearing in the 
process, as in a communal farm, a monas- 
tery, or a family. 

A co-operative with a single activity, such 
as a mutual fire-insurance company or a 
burial society, requires much less involve- 
ment of personality, interest, and enthusi- 
asm than a family or a communal farm. Its 


* Similar observations are systematically treated 
by George Simmel, ‘““The Number of Members as 
Determining the Sociological Form of the Group,” 
American Journal of Sociology, VIII (1902), 1-46, 
158-96. 
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purpose is on the level of means. However, 
should the number and intensity of activi- 
ties increase, common ends rather than 
common means become increasingly essen- 
tial to support the co-operative actions. 
Conversely, individuals who are personally 
involved in a co-operative cannot easily re- 
strict their co-operation to a low level of 
activity. A strain is placed on marriage or 
friendship relations when an effort is made 
to restrict the area of co-operation. A mar- 
ried couple who try to keep their incomes 
separate or intimate associates in business 
who are from divergent social groups often 
find their lack of co-operation in one sphere 
threatening co-operation in the other. 

Activity is particularly important in 
studying the legal structure of a co-opera- 
tive organization. For example, an attempt 
was made in a few co-operative communi- 
ties established by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in the 1930’s to combine co- 
operative farming, grocery-buying, housing, 
gasoline-purchasing, medical insurance, and 
other services in one organization. Great 
difficulties were encountered. Not all mem- 
bers were equally interested in the different 
co-operative activities. The apportionment 
of costs, dividends, or losses became a prob- 
lem. Should the profits of a housing unit be 
used to pay a rebate or be invested in the 
co-operative farm? It became necessary to 
reduce the number and range of activities 
to be carried on co-operatively in one or- 
ganization. The members of these commu- 
nities had no strong single goals.’ On the 
other hand, this comprehensive type of co- 
operation operates quite effectively in 
Palestine’s collective farms. Here the mem- 
bers are strongly motivated by a common 
ideal. The exclusion of some activities from 
the co-operative process, such as individual 
ownership of clothing, or family (rather than 
group) control of the children, are a poten- 
tial source of friction." 


9 Eaton, op. cit., p. 107. 


' Henrik F. Infield, Cooperative Living in Pales- 
tine (New York: Dryden Press, 1944), pp. 101-5, 
146-49. 
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TIME 


Co-operative processes also differ in their 
temporal dimension. Some, like a theater 
party, are brief, with a definite time limit. 
Some are seasonal or are restricted to a few 
years, like the co-operative apartment of a 
number of college students. Some exist for 
the duration of a socially defined situation, 
like a business partnership, an army com- 
pany of draftees, or a treaty alliance among 
states. Many co-operatives have an indefi- 
nite life. They are self-perpetuating; while 
some members drop out, others join and 
continue the association. 

The structure within which a co-opera- 
tive process takes place must be carefully 
geared to time. For example, in a Palestinian 
collective farm, where membership is for life 
and encompasses co-operation in most areas 
of life, new members who merely wish to 
join for a few weeks or months cannot be 
absorbed easily. Similarly, the structure of 
the average American family involves a 
system of reciprocities based on the Com- 
munist principle, “to each according to his 
need, from each according to his ability.” 
This structure could not function effectively 
if family membership had a definite time 
limit. When a member no longer feels a 
permament attachment, when the adult son 
goes to work or the daughter marries, the 
co-operative process breaks down. In the 
military services during the war there was 
friction between many temporary reserve 
and regular career officers which can perhaps 
be explained in terms of time. For the same 
reason controversies arise in many consumer 
co-operatives over the use of surpluses; there 
are those who wish to distribute them as 
dividends and those who wish to reinvest 
them in the enterprise. 

The more closely the different members 
approximate one another in duration of as- 
sociation, the greater the stability. How- 
ever, if important differences exist, the or- 
ganizational structure must be adjusted if a 
threat to the co-operative is to be avoided. 
Thus, consumer co-operatives, conscious of 
the fact that members differ in the length of 
their association with the group, have devel- 


oped regulations to reduce conflicts. They 
include such rules as the refunding of share 
capital or the regular distribution of a stated 
proportion of the surplus as dividends. 


STRUCTURE 


In the consumer co-operative movement 
the Rochdale principles of organization" are 
commonly recommended as being most ef- 
fective. No good study has ever been made 
to test this hypothesis. But there is some 
evidence that the Rochdale structure is not 
equally well adapted to every type of co- 
operation. Thus, a study of co-operative 
farms made by this writer reveals that there 
are important functional differences be- 
tween them and consumer or service co- 
operatives. Unless these differences are 
taken into account by the organization’s 
structure, the effectiveness of co-operation 
is likely to be severely impaired.” 

A producer co-operative has less flexi- 
bility in size and function than a consumer 
or service co-operative. The number of mem- 
bers of a co-operative in which, as in a farm 
or factory, the production of goods from raw 
materials is engaged in is clearly limited by 
the co-operative’s productive plant and re- 
sources. A co-operative farm planned on the 
tilling of a thousand acres cannot easily 
double its membership or lose half of it 
without making important changes in its 
structure. A consumer co-operative, how- 
ever, experiences fewer organizational 
strains when important variations occur in 
its volume of business or membership. Little 
additional investment is required to double 
output. The number of members can vary 
greatly without requiring the addition of a 
new store or equipment. 

In a producer co-operative each member 
has an important stake. He is part-owner of 


‘t These principles are (1) open membership to 
all who wish to join in good faith, (2) one man, one 
vote, (3) limited interest on share capital, (4) pa- 
tronage dividends, (5) sale for cash and at market 
prices, (6) devotion of part of earnings to education 
of members, (7) neutrality in politics, religion, and 
other controversial issues. 


2 Eaton, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 
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what usually constitutes a considerable 
capital investment. All or a major part of 
his income is earned in the co-operative, 
based on the value accorded by the group 
to his labor. He can terminate his associa- 
tion only with difficulty because his share of 
the capital investment cannot always be 
liquidated or paid out in cash. If he wishes 
to leave, someone else has to take his place. 
In such an organization it is impossible to 
admit to membership everyone who wishes 
to join. Technical qualifications are neces- 
sary in addition to an absorptive capacity 
of the productive resources for more labor. 

Participation in this type of co-operative 
structure is of great importance to the indi- 
vidual. He gains his livelihood and spends a 
large part of his waking hours in it. Common 
political, religious, and other fundamental 
values strengthen the tie between the mem- 
bers."3 

On the other hand, a consumer or service 
co-operative—such as a grocery store, credit 
union, or mutual-insurance company—has 
different structural requirements. Each 
member’s investment is small and relatively 
liquid. Membership can be _ terminated 
easily. The services performed by the co- 
operative for members are usually segmental 
and limited. They affect only a small part 
of their income or interests. A member’s 
technical qualifications, his religion, and 
other values are usually unrelated to the 
manifest function of the co-operative. Thus 
neutrality on these questions makes it pos- 
sible to include in one organization as many 
people as possible who are in need of its 
services, regardless of differences they may 
have in other areas. The extent and nature 
of the participation of different members is 
not fixed rigidly by the capital resources. 
Participation can vary according to each 
man’s special interests, with the benefits and 
income divided on the basis of patronage. 

The structure of functionally different 
co-operatives is often a key to the under- 
standing of difficulties. Some associations 


'3 Sectarian or ideologically unified co-operative 
farms are the only co-operatives of their type which 
have been able to maintain themselves for long. 
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attempted to combine producer, con- 
sumer, and service function within one co- 
operative organization. The conflicts which 
arose within these groups were significantly 
related to a lack of appreciation of structural 
principles. At Camelback Farms in Arizona, 
a co-operative association of sixty-nine 
members, only ten were employed to till its 
soil and tend its livestock. The other fifty- 
nine rented houses from the association and 
worked in the near-by city of Phoenix for at 
least $140 a month. At a membership meet- 
ing of the entire association they voted to 
limit the pay to $60 a month for the labor of 
those members who worked the farm. Their 
interest in running the farm as cheaply as 
possible to increase their dividends ran 
counter to the interests of the farm workers 
to get as large wages as possible. 

However, any structural analysis of a 
co-operative process or association must be 
tempered by a distinction between manifest 
and latent function. Thus, theoretically, 
producer co-operatives must limit the size of 
their membership according to the capacity 
of their land and other productive resources. 
Yet here one is confronted with the example 
of the co-operative farms in Palestine that 
have been willing to absorb new members 
without expanding production resources. 
But their latent function is to serve as 
strategic points for the expansion of the 
Jewish-controlled area of Palestine and for 
the absorption of refugees; and the latent 
function is more important than the mani- 
fest function. The willingness of these farms 
to expand membership, even at the expense 
of cutting their standards of living, can be 
understood without invalidating the prin- 
ciples of good organization for producer co- 
operatives. Another illustration is the 
Macon Trading Association,"4 a co-operative 
grocery store competing with several other 
privately owned stores in the same com- 


™ Mentioned by Harold F. Kaufman in his 
study, “Prestige Classes in a New York Rural Com- 
munity” (Memoir 260) (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, March, 
1944). The factors mentioned above are based on 
this writer’s personal observations. 
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munity with prices at essentially the same 
levels. The store, however, is not merely an 
economic institution. Nearly all the mem- 
bers belong to an ethnic minority of Finnish 
farmers. The store is a center in which they 
can meet socially on neutral grounds, with- 
out involving divergent religious views 
which otherwise divide the Finnish farmers 
into rather clear-cut and opposing factions. 
Their trading at this store represents an af- 
firmation of their social and cultural soli- 
darity. The association also gives this mi- 
nority group an economic and political pow- 
er which they might not have without it. 
The loyalty of many of the members to the 
store is far greater than is common for as- 
sociations of this type. Only by looking at 
the latent functions can the cohesive power 
of this association be fully understood. 


CULTURAL SETTING 


No analysis of a co-operative act is com- 
plete unless it is viewed in relation to the 
total culture within which it occurs. In both 
Mexico and Saskatchewan‘ the government 
is encouraging the establishment of co-op- 
erative farms, but there are important dif- 
ferences in the receptiveness of the two cul- 
tures for these innovations. In Mexico, there 
is a strong cultural pattern of community 
landholdings (ejidos) among the Indians, a 
tradition which, despite its usurpation by 
Spanish conquerors, is still strong. In 
Saskatchewan, land has been traditionally 
a matter of individual ownership, of family 
homesteading by “rugged individualists.” 
Programs of farm collectivization in these 
two countries are therefore not strictly com- 
parable, despite the superficial resemblance 
of the two programs. They have to overcome 
different cultural resistance and meet dif- 
ferent cultural expectations. 

Margaret Mead’s classification of culture 
into three broad groups—co-operative, in- 

'sEyler N. Simpson, The Ejido (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1937); H. E. 
Chapman ed S. L. Medland, Progress of Co-opera- 


tive Farming in Saskatchewan (Government of the 
Province of Saskatchewan, 1947). 
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dividualistic, and competitive’—is based 
on these principles of differential receptivity 
for co-operative relationships. As Mead 
points out in her introduction: “The mere 
recording of the fact that a group of men 
were accustomed to build a canoe together 
would have no comparative significance un- 
less one knew the sociological constitution 
of the group who builds these canoes, the 
way in which the canoe-building group fitted 
into the total social structure, the articulate 
ends for which each individual in that group 
was working, the sanctions which lay behind 
their working together, and the extent to 
which this group activity was representa- 
tive of the usual behavior of members of the 
society.’’*? Thus, the co-operation of several 
women in running a man’s household in 
polygamous Saudi Arabia cannot be com- 
pared with a similar instance in the monog- 
amous United States. 

In analysis of a co-operative process, the 
general cultural milieu must, therefore, he 
considered. The normality of co-operation 
in the particular field within a culture is an 
important dimension. A co-operative associ- 
ation, like a collective farm in America’s 
family-farm culture or a union organization 
among professionals with little or no cul- 
tural support for group activity in its area 
of operation, must develop a special sub- 
culture to make growth and development 
possible. 


STATUS 


The relative status of different partici- 
pants within a co-operative can serve as a 
significant indicator of its operations. Three 
types of status relations are possible: equal 
and identical status of members; equitable 
but not identical status of members (the 
status of different members is not the same, 
but these variations are considered equitable 
within a system of common values); hierar- 
chica] status. 


© Margaret Mead, Co-operation and Competition 
among Primitive Peoples (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1937), pp. 458-62. 


Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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Most American consumer co-operatives 
of the Rochdale type belong to the first 
class. All members have equal and organiza- 
tionally identical status: they have one vote 
and receive equal benefits and services ac- 
cording to the degree of their participation. 

Co-operative communities or monas- 
teries, which practice the classical Christian 
creed—“And all that believed were togeth- 
er, and had all things in common, and sold 
all their possessions and goods and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need’"* 
—are groups wherein members have equi- 
table but not identical status. Some members 
get greater economic, honorific, or other 
benefits than others. These differences, how- 
ever, are considered equitable under the sys- 
tem of values operative in the community 
or family. 

Finally, there are hierarchical co-opera- 
tives, in which the members have a different 
status, but no common-value system under 
which these differences can be justified by 
all of them. Many of the co-operative farms 
sponsored by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration had this structure. Several levels of 
responsibility and pay were maintained by 
the F.S.A., often without the support and 
agreement of many of the co-operators. 

Relations of equal status are most effec- 
tive in support of co-operative processes 
with superficial and segmental involvement 
of the participants. Equal status relations 
are well adapted to co-operative enterprises 
expressive of common means rather than of 
common ends where activities are relatively 
few. They are perhaps most prevalent in 
Mead’s “‘individualistic cultures.” 

Equitable status relations require strong 
support from a common-value system. 
Where a co-operative process involves dif- 
ferences in status or benefits, strong com- 
mon ideals are required to make these 
differences seem “equitable” to all con- 
cerned. They are perhaps most prevalent in 
Mead’s “co-operative cultures.”’ The history 
of American communal societies furnishes 
many illustrations of this principle. Thus the 
8 Acts 2:44, 45. 
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Amana Society’? existed under an economi- 
cally communistic system for ninety-nine 
years. Some members were working hard; 
others performed no useful labor whatso- 
ever. All sorts of social privileges were 
granted to leaders and elders. With a wan- 
ing, in the third and fourth generations, of 


TABLE 1 
SOCIAL VALUES 
Means End 
CONTACT 
Direct INDIRECT 
Small numbers Large number 
Small area Large area 
Short time Long time 
ACTIVITIES 
Few Many 
TIME 
Defined Undefined 
STRUCTURE 
CONSUMER SERVICE PRODUCER 


Open membership 
Income by patronage 
Little capital 
Unlimited participa- 


Closed membership 
Income by labor 
Much capital 
Limited participation 


tion 
Ideological neutrality Ideological support 
CULTURAL SETTING 


Competitive Individualistic Co-operative 


STATUS 
HIERARCHICAL EQuaL EQuiTABLE 
Common Common Common end 
means means 
Many activi- Few activi- Many activi- 
ties ties ties 
Deep involve- Little involve- Deep involve- 
ment ment ment 


the common faith, this system seemed in- 
equitable to larger and larger groups within 
the community. In 1932, threatened with 
financial ruin and communal strife, the 
Amana Society reorganized as a stock com- 
pany, a co-operative based on equal-status 
relations. 

A hierarchy is in one sense the very an- 
tithesis of co-operation. Here one finds no 


9 Eaton, op. cit., chap. xxvii. 
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voluntary acceptance of status or differ- 
ences in benefit among the co-operative 
members. The ranks are the result of differ- 
ences in power within the relationship. This 
power may arise from various kinds of sanc- 
tions. In an army it is the power of military 
courts and the force they can apply; in 
heaven it is the fear of punishment by God; 
in some farm-security co-operative farms 
the economic dependency of members made 
them acquiesce to hierarchical relationships 
within their association.?® Hierarchical rela- 
tions develop in a co-operative process 
which is an expression of common means 
rather than of common ends, but where the 
number and intensity of activities is rela- 
tively high. They are perhaps most preva- 
lent in Mead’s “competitive culture.” When 
a group like an army or business corpora- 
tion, without strong common values, has to 
engage in a great variety of simultaneous 
co-operative acts, no generally accepted 
method exists to guide the distribution of 
the variety of resulting benefits. Each indi- 


2° [bid.; pp. 107-23, 143-46. 
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vidual is intent on maximizing his share for 
the pursuit of his individual ends. The ulti- 
mate principle guiding the distribution of 
group earnings turns out to be the relative 
power potential of each member. 


CONCLUSION 


The seven aspects of co-operative proc- 
esses which have been singled out have been 
found to be useful for the understanding of 
many co-operative activities. The hypothe- 
sis is suggested that they can be usefully 
applied to any kind of co-operative process. 
There can, however, be no neat categoriza- 
tion of different groups or their activities 
into one or the other form of co-operation, a 
fact which the writer recognized in designing 
Table 1. Co-operative acts differ only in the 
degree or extent to which they are charac- 
terized by different attributes. There is some 
evidence that the conceptual scheme facili- 
tates the formation of general hypotheses 
leading to the development of a body of 
systematic theory. 
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THE CREATION OF POPULAR HEROES 


ORRIN E. KLAPP 


ABSTRACT 


The popular hero is a social type having certain definable roles. The problem of making a hero is that of 
imputing to a person these roles and of maintaining and building a collective interpretation which has the 
character of a legend. The destroying of a hero is the casting of him in antiheroic roles. Social types, especially 
fundamental symbols such as the hero, the villain, and the fool, provide a key to collective psychology be- 
cause the mass recognizes and readily responds to these symbols. 


An age of mass hero worship is an age of 
instability. The contemporary heroes who 
are emerging in politics, sports, entertain- 
ment, religion, and in every other field in 
which the public is interested are a focus of 
social reorientation in a time of rapid 
change. Max Weber provides a fruitful con- 
cept of charismatic leadership which helps 
to indicate some of the implications of sec- 
tarian and revolutionary movements ori- 
ented by popular leaders and heroes. 

Heroes arise in four general ways: by 
spontaneous popular recognition and hom- 
age; by formal selection, as in the case of 
canonization and military decoration; by 
the gradual growth of popular legends; and 
also as the poetical creations of dramatists, 
story-tellers, and writers. However heroes 
emerge, they tend to be recognized by a cer- 
tain characteristic social behavior of hero 
worship: they are honored and given special 
status; they are commemorated by dramas, 
legends, memorials, relics, and the like; and 
they frequently receive regular veneration 
or celebration by organized cults. A hero is 
defined as a person, real or imaginary, who 
evokes the appropriate attitudes and be- 
havior. 

The hero in social life is thus essentially 
more than a person; he is an ideal image, a 
legend, a symbol. The study of growing hero 
legends shows us that the fame of a hero is a 
collective product, being largely a number 
of popular imputations and interpretations. 
Once formed, as has been often said, the 
legend of a hero “lives a life of its own.” The 
creation of a hero from a historical person is 
therefore visualized as the attachment of 
certain roles and traits to him through 
drama, news, publicity, rumor, and other 


media, so as to show him in a collective in- 
terpretation. By far the majority of popular 
heroes emerge without a deliberate effort 
having been made to create thein; the devel- 
opment of a hero is largely an involuntary 
collective process. 

A hypothetical problem in public rela- 
tions is (a) how to transform a mediocre 
personality into a personage of heroic stat- 
ure and great public appeal or (b) how to 
destroy a popular hero by casting him in, or 
attaching to him, various roles which are 
especially antiheroic. One might be con- 
cerned with such a problem, for instance, in 
the preparation of a political candidate or in 
propaganda against the hero of an antago- 
nistic social movement or nation. 

This includes specific problems such as 
the relative importance of the personality 
features of heroes; precisely what roles to 
attach to build up or to destroy heroic 
status; and by what means to attach these 
roles, e.g., how best to employ publicity and 
communications media. 

A study of popular heroes and hero types 
in myth and legend! provides a basis for the 
evaluation of certain factors in their crea- 
tion, namely, (1) the situations in which 
heroes emerge—principally interest, crisis, 
and drama; (2) heroic and antiheroic roles; 
(3) “color”; (4) personal traits; (5) stories 
and rumors; (6) publicity; and (7) organiza- 
tion of the popular reaction to the hero. 


HERO-MAKING SITUATIONS 

Heroes arise in areas of life where there is 
a focus of public interest. These need not be 
important historical situations but are per- 


* Orrin E. Klapp, ‘“The Hero as a Social Type” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1948). 
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haps better described as events having 
drama and human interest, such as sports 
and theatrical performances, as well as 
battles and political crises. They are situa- 
tions of suspense or unmet need, such as con- 
flict, competition, effort, or struggle. When 
an issue is felt to be important and its out- 
come is, at the same time, in doubt, a favor- 
able situation is created. Practically speak- 
ing, a politician who is sensitive to the issues 
which are temporarily arousing people or 
who can create crises is in a position to make 
himself a hero. 


HEROIC ROLES 


The study of mythical and popular heroes 
shows the following possible roles: (1) the 
conquering hero, (2) the Cinderella, (3) the 
clever hero, (4) the delivering and avenging 
hero, (5) the benefactor, and (6) the martyr. 

The conquering hero as a type is created 
by roles which give the actuality or the illu- 
sion of superhuman power.? The perform- 
ance of miraculous feats is an outstanding 
characteristic of folk heroes, such as Beo- 
wulf, Siegfried, and Paul Bunyan. In con- 
tests the conquering hero is invincible; in 
feats he is inimitable. Such are Jack Demp- 
sey and Babe Ruth. Also important are tests 
which show superhuman endurance, skill, 
bravery, or virtue. Such, for instance, are 
the stunts which made the late Houdini such 
a hero as an “escape artist.” In practical 
application, any story, impression, photo- 
graph, rumor, or role which can be en- 
gineered to emphasize the extraordinary 
power of the candidate, or his supremacy in 
any field of endeavor, is likely to help make 
him a popular hero. Conversely, any sign of 
weakness will diminish his stature. 

If the candidate is a person of youthful or 
unpromising appearance, the Cinderella or 
“dark-horse”’ role may make him a hero. In 
this role, a hero who apparently hasn’t a 
chance, who perhaps has been ridiculed, 
rises to success over more favored oppo- 


*We may note this in the creation of movie 
heroes who knock out “setups” with the help of 
sound effects emphasizing the force of their punches. 
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nents. Among American popular heroes the 
cases of Lindbergh and of ‘‘Wally”’ Simpson 
will be familiar. Lindbergh, arriving to com- 
pete in a trans-Atlantic air race at the last 
moment as an “unknown,” created by his 
unexpected success an unparalleled public 
impression. A variant of the Cinderella 
theme is that of the “poor boy who makes 
good.” This is usefully attached to political 
candidates by publicity writers. Most major 
American heroes were ‘poor boys’ or 
“orphans.” In another practical context let 
us take the case of a “rookie” pitcher who 
has real, but hidden, promise. If it were de- 
sired by a professional baseball club to build 
him up into a hero, it might be useful to 
publicize him first as a Cinderella-like figure, 
as an orphan like Babe Ruth, or as a boy 
who has suffered ridicule from other players; 
then let him shine forth with a brilliant rec- 
ord of victories. Much popular interest 
might be attracted to this unknown and the 
basis laid for a popular hero.’ 

A role which emphasizes cleverness rather 
than strength has helped make many Ameri- 
can popular heroes, including Abraham Lin- 
coln, Davy Crockett, Will Rogers, and Huey 
Long. This is found in folklore in the role of 
Reynard the Fox. A person who bests his 
rivals by wit, unexpected tricks, or hoaxes is 
likely to become a great favorite with the 
people. The clever hero requires the opposi- 
tion of an opponent of much superior size, 
power, or pretense. The Eulenspiegel char- 
acter has the charm of humor as a saving 
grace which helps to offset any moral defects 
he may have, for it is well known that the 
clever hero is frequently a ‘“‘rogue.”’ But his 
defeated opponents are fools. In public life, 
if any person continually and impudently 
flouts forces which are superior, he may ac- 
quire the status of a popular hero even 
though a lawbreaker.‘ For the appeal of the 

3 A third variant of the Cinderella role is that of 
the ‘‘giant-killer,” a small person who unexpectedly 


defeats a formidable opponent, as in the tale of 
David and Goliath. 

4 For instance, the bandit leaders Pancho Villa 
and Jesse James. The appeal of the legendary Robin 
Hood consisted partly in his continual escapes from 
the Sheriff of Nottingham. 
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clever hero is the perennial triumph of 
“brains over brawn,” la sagesse des petits. A 
practical way in which this role might be 
exploited would be to pit a candidate who 
has some cleverness against dull opponents 
whom he can publicly foil with a joke. Much 
of Lincoln’s effectiveness as a stump speaker 
can be attributed to his resourcefulness vis- 
a-vis pompous and pretentious opponents. 

The delivering hero is one who comes in 
time of need to save people in danger or dis- 
tress. The effectiveness of the role depends 
upon a dramatic climax, in which the plight 
of the victim becomes as serious as possible 
before the hero enters. That these situations 
operate to make heroes in real life is evi- 
denced by the medals given every year for 
lifesaving. The popularity of military leaders 
is often based upon this role. Almost any 
social problem or crisis in politics, sports, or 
everyday life provides an opportunity for a 
delivering hero. To make a social problem 
seem as serious as possible before a political 
leader takes action to correct it would be one 
practical way of increasing the popularity of 
a Statesman. 


Benefactions also do much to improve the 
popularity of a public figure. Many Ameri- 
can heroes have been kindhearted men who 
aided the poor and unfortunate. The legends 
of Franklin, Washington, and Lincoln are 
full of such stories. Some of Babe Ruth’s 
popularity is due to tales of his visits to sick 
boys to encourage them and to present them 
with bats. John D. Rockefeller’s reputation 
was improved by a public relations counsel’s 
advice to give dimes to little boys. Visits to 
hospitals have become a standard public re- 
lations routine for celebrities. It may be 
noted that some of Al Capone’s popularity 
as a hero centered around his role as a public 
“benefactor” and the many stories of his 
“Santa Claus’ generosity. 

A final role which is of great power in cre- 
ating heroes is that of the martyr. A theme 
of self-sacrifice woven into the story of any 
public figure gives him additional prestige. 


s Native Louisianians still point to the bridges 
“that Huey built.” 
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The strength of martyr cults,° as well as the 
potency of figures such as Lincoln and 
Gandhi as symbols, rests upon their having 
suffered death for a cause.’ Hitler astutely 
exploited this in the case of Horst Wessel. 
At times the need of a movement for a 
martyr may be so great that very unlikely 
figures become martyr symbols.* We may 
say that any crisis or conflict in which an 
important cause is involved provides an 
opportunity for some person to achieve the 
status of martyr. 


“COLOR” 


The quality of “color” seems to be in 
actions or traits which excite popular inter- 
est and imagination, giving rise to stories 
which recount or interpret these features. 
The term ‘‘color” may be applied to public 
figures who tend to stand out from rivals by 
virtue of things they do or of striking per- 
sonal traits.’ Color has apparently three 
main functions: (a) to excite attention, in- 
terest, imagination, and interpretation; (6) 
to set a person apart, rendering him unique 
or peculiar; and (c) to make him unfor- 
gettable. There are two ways in which it is 
exploited by public figures: through actions 
or roles and through personal traits. In the 
former case impressive style or virtuosity— 
sometimes called “grandstanding” or “‘show- 
manship”’—is of great importance in making 
performers popular. Musicians frequently 
play difficult passages not because of their 


®See D. W. Riddle, The Martyrs: A Study in 
Social Control (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931). 


7 Note, e.g., the myths of Roland, Siegfried, 
Achilles, Samson, Cuchulain, Robin Hood, Jesse 
James. 


*L. H. Jenks, “The John Brown Myth,” A meri- 


can Mercury, I (1924), 267-73; note also the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case. 


*“Color” in athletics usually means a peculiar 
style or idiosyncrasy which serves to attract and ex- 
cite interest in a player. Both Babe Ruth and Jack 
Dempsey had “natural color.” Another meaning of 
the term “‘color” is supplied from the field of litera- 
ture: being a quality of vivacity or picturesqueness 
which makes localities or characters stand out as 
unique places or personalities. 
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musical merit but because they will show off 
talents. Dancers and acrobats, similarly, 
frequently exaggerate the difficulty of cer- 
tain acts in order to draw applause from the 
crowd. The other type of color, that of per- 
sonal traits, is found in distinctive features, 
mannerisms, and dress; for instance, in Hit- 
ler’s mustache or General Patton’s pearl- 
handled pistols. We conclude that color in 
the form of eccentricities, affectations, and 
the like help in creating heroes, regardless of 
their other significance, because they excite 
interest, give people something to talk 
about, and make a distinct impression on 
the memory. We must note, however, that 
there are many heroes who lack personal 
color.'® Color by itself is not sufficient to 
make a hero unless a heroic role is played 
and the right combination of other factors 
achieved. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF HEROES 


What part do personal traits play in the 
making of heroes? In general, personal traits 
are relatively unimportant, for the emer- 
gence of a hero is a matter of popular selec- 
tion. If a personal trait cannot be perceived, 
it is of little value in the creation of the pub- 
lic impression which is the essence of the 
hero. The public, indeed, is usually ignorant 
of its heroes."' There are several reasons for 
this: First, at the time of emergence of a 
hero the public usually has little oppor- 
tunity for making direct observations; sec- 
ond, actions have a permanent advantage 
over traits in commanding interest and at- 
tention; third, the public usually infers the 
traits of a hero from the thing he has done. 
Therefore, we may say that roles rather 
than traits make heroes and that personal 
traits are subordinate to roles. The conclu- 


Tt has frequently been observed, for instance, 
that General Pershing, the most popular hero of 
World War I, was almost totally devoid of personal 
color. Similarly, St. Thérése of Lisieux was a nun 
lacking in personal traits or actions which would 
make her conspicuous. 


™ It cannot perceive their actual traits. Al! it 
knows about them is their public roles. The demand 
for biographies, information, anecdotes, etc., is a 
testimony of the public’s ignorance of its heroes. 


sion that personal traits are relatively unim- 
portant in creating heroes is consistent with 
a symbolic theory of the hero: even the best- 
known public figures are to a large extent 
legend.” Distance builds the “great man.” 
Regardless of what inherent qualities a can- 
didate may have, if he plays a suitable pub- 
lic role he can become a hero. Carlyle was 
wrong when he said hero worship is the 
“reverence and obedience done to men really 
great and wise.” 

Several ways, however, may be noted in 
which actual personal qualities help to cre- 
ate the role of the hero. First, the traits 
which the public is able to perceive should 
be consistent with the role. For instance, 
when an effort was made to beautify Jack 
Dempsey for the movies, there was a popu- 
lar outcry among his fans that they pre- 
ferred him to remain ugly and look his part 
as a fighter. Second, a feature, such as phy- 
sique, has a value for suggesting to the pub- 
lic the kind of role the person will play. For 
instance,-broad shoulders predispose a man 
to the part of the conquering hero. It was 
said that General Pershing’s “strong jaw” 
lent him an appearance of power. Practically 
speaking, it is easier to cast a small, witty 
person as a clever hero, a young person as a 
Cinderella, or a person with a kind counte- 
nance as a martyr."} Third, where the per- 
formance of a role is dependent upon the 
actual possession of a personal trait, we may 
say that inherent qualities help to make the 
hero. For instance, much of Babe Ruth’s 
batting power was attributed to an actual 
superiority of physique, eyesight, and mus- 
cular co-ordination, as established by psy- 


™ See R. P. Basler, The Lincoln Legend (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935); Cameron Rogers, The 
Legend of Calvin Coolidge (Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., 1928). 

"3 The exceptions to this are almost as numerous 
as the rule: Napoleon was a little man who played 
the conquering hero. Good looks or even a “baby 
face” can hardly be considered an insuperable ob- 
stacle to creating the role of a “‘killer.”” While at- 
tractive features may be of value in inclining people 
to like a candidate, some of the least prepossessing 
persons have become popular heroes. Will Rogers 
used to remark that he had ‘“‘the ugliest face in the 
films.”” Note also Al Capone. 
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chological tests. On the other hand, the op- 
portunities for illusion and legend-building 
are so tremendous that there is no constella- 
tion of personal traits which could keep a 
person from becoming a hero if a heroic role 
were played, and there are no personal 
traits per se which can make a hero unless a 
heroic role is played or attributed to the 
person in the public mind. 


STORIES AND RUMORS 


The remark of an actress that “it is better 
to have someone talk about you, even if they 
say ill things, than not to talk about you at 
all” is valid in the case of popular heroes. 
The conceptions of heroic and antiheroic 
roles provide a framework within which de- 
liberately to initiate legends. In addition to 
heroic roles, anecdotes regarding personal 
idiosyncrasies and preferences will do much 
to “humanize” a hero, particularly if he is 
little known personally."4 Will Rogers’ 
“wisecracks,” which depicted him as a 
clever hero and homespun wit, were re- 
peated throughout the nation. Finally, de- 
liberate fabrication of stories, for example, 
dime novels, proved to be effective in the 
case of Buffalo Bill." 


PUBLICITY 


Any means of placing a figure before the 
public eye will help to make him a hero. 
However, the importance of mere publicity 
has been greatly exaggerated."® Heroes 
emerge typically without deliberate pub- 
licity,’? and many persons in the limelight 


4 For instance, the fact that General Pershing 
stopped to talk to a little boy was avidly seized upon 
by the public. Humanizing stories, incidentally, will 
do much to destroy the character of a villain. 


18 R. J. Walsh and M. S. Salsbury, The Making of 
Buffalo Bill (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928). 


6 “Today, more than ever before, belief in ‘the 
hero’ is a synthetic product. Whoever controls the 
microphones and printing presses can make or un- 
make belief overnight... . Particularly today, any 
‘front’ man can be built up into a ‘hero’ ” (Sidney 
Hook, The Hero in History [New York: John Day 
Co., 1943], pp. 10, 153). 


17 The case of Sergeant York provides an in- 
stance. The rumor of his exploit spread through the 
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fail to become heroes. A good example of the 
failure to make heroes through publicity is 
provided by inept publicity stunts, such as 
aerial weddings, flagpole sitting, and dives 
off the Brooklyn Bridge, which attract at- 
tention but fail to arouse hero worship. In 
the age of mass communications, however, 
heroes can be more arbitrarily manufactured 
and more quickly and widely diffused, once 
a formula for making heroes is found. 


ORGANIZING THE POPULAR REACTION 
TO THE HERO 


Finally, some contribution can be made 
to the creation of a popular hero by organiz- 
ing the popular reaction to him. Souvenir- 
collecting, fan-letter writing, and popular 
homage can be organized in various ways. 
Babe Ruth clubs were started among Ameri- 
can boys by a.candy company. Likewise the 
autographing of balls and bats by Babe 
Ruth became a standard public relations 
technique. Similarly Lindbergh clubs, Ru- 
dolph Valentino associations, and Sinatra 
clubs have been formed. In the latter case, 
juvenile ‘‘swooners” have been encouraged 
and organized in their behavior by deliber- 
ately planted claques. Huey Long’s organi- 
zation was nation-wide and showed signs of 
becoming a major political party. It is not 
desired, however, to overemphasize the de- 
gree to which popular reaction to a hero can 
be deliberately stimulated. The success of 
these efforts depends largely upon a good 
deal of prior enthusiasm. 


ANTIHEROIC ROLES 


A difficult problem is presented in the 
effort to destroy a hero. In general, it may 
be said that the longer a hero has been in 
existence, the more developed his legend, the 
harder it is to destroy him. Certainly it is 
hard to shake the popular faith in a hero 


Army and finally forced cognizance from headquar- 
ters, at which time reporters and photographers 
picked up the story and disseminated it to the na- 
tion. Deliberate agitation, however, served crucially 
to bring heroes to the attention of the public in the 
case of Sacco and Vanzetti. 


i 
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once established.'* People are loyal to their 
heroes and usually defend them. Mere truth 
does not suffice to undermine this loyalty, as 
the debunkers of Lincoln have found out. 
There are certain crises in the formation of 
hero legends which can be exploited to de- 
stroy a hero, and there are certain roles or 
traits which are antiheroic. These are (1) 
weakness, (2) treachery, (3) persecution, 
and (4) the character of the clown or fool. 

Where the hero is of the “conquering” 
type, a demonstrated weakness, such as 
cowardice or defeat in a contest, may serve 
to destroy the myth of his invincibility. 
This is evidenced in the case of Al Capone, 
who after his conviction for income-tax eva- 
sion lost much of his glamour. Until then it 
was popularly thought that he could ‘“‘fix”’ 
any judge and evade any law. 

The hero may also “‘step down’ to an- 
other champion. Yet, a ‘“‘fair and honorable”’ 
defeat does not serve to tarnish the reputa- 
tion of a hero, as is seen in the cases of the 
boxing heroes John L. Sullivan and Jack 
Dempsey. If, in his defeat, there has been 
the possibility of unfairness or treachery, 
this will be made the occasion for casting 
him asa martyr. Thus, at the time of Demp- 
sey’s defeat by Gene Tunney, a “long 
count” by a referee provided a basis for a 
claim of unfairness, and Dempsey’s popu- 
larity rose, while Tunney acquired the tem- 
porary character of a villain. Similarly, if 
the hero is overcome by overwhelming 
forces, as Davy Crockett or Hitler, it is 
likely that he will be cast as a martyr. 
Finally, if the hero is assassinated, as in the 
case of Huey Long, it may be that he will 
acquire elevated status. Thus, the defeat of 
a hero, unless clearly a result of his own 
cowardice or weakness, may serve to 
strengthen rather than to weaken his image. 

Any public occasion in which a person is 

8 This is evidenced in the inability of people to 
believe that the hero has died, as demonstrated by 
the legends of ‘‘sleeping heroes” (e.g., Arthur, Fred- 
erick Barbarossa) who will return in time of need. 
See H. R. Trevor-Roper, ‘“The Last Days of Hitler,” 
Life, March 17, 1947; G. E. Simpson and J. B. 


Cineas, “‘Folk Tales of Haitian Heroes,” Journal of 
American Folklore, LIV (1941), 183-84. 


forced to make a stand against a popular 
person or cause may cast him in an anti- 
heroic role. Thus, in 1940, Lindbergh, al- 
though he had the status of a hero, took a 
position of apparent support to Germany 
and endangered his popularity. In the eyes 
of many he was almost a traitor. We may 
say that the “Judas” role’? is particularly 
applicable to persons who contend against 
popular causes or defeat unfairly established 
popular heroes. Thus, John Wilkes Booth, 
far from acquiring the status of a champion 
of the South (which he was in his own eyes) 
by the assassination of Lincoln, became a 
detested villain. 

Whenever a public figure comes in con- 
flict with a person of inferior power who has 
some degree of public sympathy, he runs the 
danger of being defined as a persecutor.”° 
The rival, if ruthlessly dealt with or perse- 
cuted, may become a victim, or even a 
martyr if identified with a popular cause. 
Thus, the famous slapping incident in the 
career of General George S. Patton during 
the recent war did much to dim the glory of 
what otherwise might have been a spectacu- 
lar popular hero. The role of the “‘bully”’ is 
also found in an incident in the early career 
of Jack Dempsey, which had much to do 
with a temporary unpopularity. In his fight 
with Georges Carpentier, a French war hero, 
in 1921, Dempsey found himself character- 
ized as a “‘slacker” who had failed to register 
for the draft. His brutal victory over Car- 
pentier was pictured in the press as a mar- 
tyrdom for a valiant but outmatched fighter. 
Dempsey’s victory was greeted with hardly 
a cheer from the public at the ringside. He 
found himself more unpopular after the 
knockout than before, bearing the double 
stigma of a “coward” and “draft-dodger” 
and of the bully who persecutes righteous- 
ness. 

Clearly it is dangerous for a potential 


'* The traitor role is found throughout folklore in 
villains who betray heroes: Hagen, Ganelon, Mor- 
dred, Robert Ford, Delilah. 


7° In folklore this role is embodied in Herod, 
Pontius Pilate, Goliath, who persecute heroes. 
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hero to gain ruthless victories over weaker 
figures, especially if his own status is inse- 
cure. The only time that a hero can perse- 
cute ruthlessly is when his opponent has 
been defined indisputably as a traitor, as in 
the case of J. Edgar Hoover’s pursuit of 
“public enemies” and Hitler’s persecution 
of the Jews. 

One of the most effective roles for depre- 
ciating a public figure is that of the ‘‘clown”’ 
or “fool.” Roles portraying ineptness or 
stupidity,”’ particularly ludicrous defeats at 
the hands of apparently lesser rivals, will 
give a personage this character. A victory of 
a clever hero usually “makes a fool of” 
somebody. An example is an episode in the 
early career of General Pershing. Prior to 
the World War, Pershing was delegated to 
head a punitive expedition into Mexico, in 
pursuit of the bandit, Pancho Villa. Much 
publicity was given to the campaign in the 
press, and week after week there came re- 
ports of how Pancho Villa, the clever hero of 
Mexico, had outwitted and “escaped” time 
and again from the formidable American 
force which had been sent to “get him dead 
or alive.” The situation became ludicrous, 
and the Wilson administration as well as 
Pershing narrowly escaped embarrassment 
by the recalling of the expedition from 


* Chamberlain, after Munich, lingered between 
two antiheroic roles: the fool and the traitor. 
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Mexico to attend to more urgent matters, 
namely, the war with Germany. Villa never 
was caught, and he remained the hero of 
Mexico. It happened that Pershing’s next 
role as deliverer of the Allies overshadowed 
his previous near-fiasco, and he became a 
great American popular hero. Much of the 
strategy of political campaigns, of course, is 
concerned with making a fool of the rival 
candidate. And no one who has been thor- 
oughly made a fool in the public eye has 
much chance to become a hero. 

The study of popular heroes suggests that 
heroes, villains, and fools are among certain 
basic social symbols. The popular mind is 
structured with regard to the categories by 
which it defines persons and situations. 
When a person becomes defined as a hero, he 
is potentially a very attractive and powerful 
leader. These basic roles by which persons 
are defined constitute primitive images 
which, while they are not inherited arche- 
types as Jung suggested but probably are 
based on universal human experiences, pro- 
vide a key to collective psychology. The 
masses react in terms of certain standard 
definitions which can be appreciated by 
everybody. In this way large numbers of 
people can be quickly mobilized into certain 
collective emotions, whether of hero worship 
or of generosity, humor, vengeance, or hate. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AND RECIDIVISM 


ALFRED C. SCHNUR 


ABSTRACT 
Association between in-prison educational treatment and subsequent criminal behavior was studied b 


comparing the proportion of nonrecidivists in adjusted control and ex 


rimental groups. The hypothesis 


that educational treatment has no significant association with postrelease recidivism must be rejected. 
Training for less than six months appears to have no effect on recidivism. Thus men should not be admitted 
for less than six months of schooling if their admission would require the exclusion of men who can be schooled 


longer. 


I. ANALYSIS 


Since 1922, an adult-education program 
has been conducted at the Wisconsin State 
Prison by the extension service of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Cell study, guided 
reading courses, a library, individualized in- 
struction, university correspondence courses, 
and a full-time day-school program have all 
been a part of the prison school’s activities. 
An evaluation of the full-time day-school 
program was requested by the prison off- 
cials to assist them in developing and ex- 
panding rehabilitation measures." 

The null hypothesis tested was: the edu- 
cational treatment of prisoners through the 
full-time day school at the Wisconsin State 
Prison has no significant association with 
the postrelease recidivism of men released 
on parole within two years after their re- 
lease. 

The independent variable—educational 
treatment—was defined as enrolment in one 
or more day-school classes offered at the 
prison. 

The dependent variable—postrelease 
recidivism—was defined as arrest and con- 
viction for an offense committed after re- 
lease which resulted in a sentence of six 
months or more on probation, or a similar 

* This work was supported by a grant from the 
Special Research Fund of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. This is a report on one aspect of a recidivism 
study conducted by the sociology department at the 
request of Chester Allen, director of the field or- 
ganization of the extension division, and Dr. Carl 
Johnson, then director of prisoner education at the 
Wisconsin State Prison. This project was under the 
direction of Dr. John L. Gillin, Dr. T. C. McCor- 
mick, and Dr. Leland C. DeVinney. R. A. Hornseth 
has developed short-cut computing techniques. 


sentence to an institution, or involved addi- 
tional supervision in the prison for violation 
of parole on other than technical grounds. 
To eliminate the variability of parole periods 
a two-year postrelease period was studied. 

The hypothesis was tested by comparing 
the proportion of nonrecidivists in the con- 
trol and experimental groups under adjusted 
conditions. The total sample comprised 
1,762 men released on parole between Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, and December 31, 1941. The 
control group consisted of 1,082 men who 
had no contact with the day school while in 
prison. The balance of 680 men who had 
been enrolled in at least one day-school class 
made up the experimental group. To ob- 
serve the effects of the amount of participa- 
tion in the prison educational program, the 
experimental group was divided into six 
subgroups according to the length of time 
they had attended the prison school.’ 

Since the control and experimental groups 
were not matched, the factors associated 
with both recidivism and participation in 
the prison school had to be equated in the 
two groups. For example, forgers, whose 
rate of recidivism was much above average, 
occurred in greater proportion in the con- 
trol group than in the experimental group. 
Such biases, if uncorrected, would, of course, 
invalidate the study. 


*The first experimental group included 680 
men who were enrolled in the prison school; the 
second group included 603 men who were enrolled 
for two months or more; the third, 529 men enrolled 
for three months or more; the fourth, 339 men 
enrolled for six months or more; the fifth, 248 
men enrolled for nine months or more; and the 
sixth, 186 men enrolled for one year or more. 
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Association of a factor either with re- 
cidivism alone or with school participation 
alone would do no harm. For example, prior 
criminal record was associated with recidi- 
vism but did not vary between the experi- 
mental and control groups. Again, native- 
born whites were disproportionately repre- 
sented in the two groups, but nativity was 
not associated with recidivism. 

The factors that required equating were 
identified by tests for association with both 
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control group. The net effect was a spurious 
decrease of the proportion of nonrecidivism 
in the experimental group and, of course, 
a reverse effect in the control group. 

These spurious influences have been re- 
moved by a method analagous to the use of 
standard populations in demographic stud- 
ies; the proportions of nonrecidivism ob- 
served in the control group’s categories are 
applied to the frequencies in the experimen- 
tal group’s categories. The result reveals 


TABLE 1 
FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH RECIDIVISM AND PARTICIPATION 


Factor 


© 


11. Age at leaving school...... 
12. Age at first arrest........ 

13. Birthplace of inmate. . 
14. Race and birthplace of parents. . 


15. Prior criminal record.............. 
16. Time under supervision up to this offense for misconduct 
17. Period of release................. 


19. Intelligence quotient.............. 
20. Inmate’s environment............. 


recidivism and school participation. The re- 
sults are given in Table 1. When “‘sig” fol- 
lows a factor in the table, the latter, in at 
least one of its categories, was significantly 
associated with recidivism or school par- 
ticipation, as there indicated. When “sig” 
is italic, the factor was associated with both 
recidivism and school participation. The dis- 
tribution of fifteen of these factors was found 
to decrease the nonrecidivist proportions of 
the experimental group, while only four de- 
creased the nonrecidivist proportions of the 


3 The 5 per cent level of significance was used 
throughout this study. 


Length of time served for the offense under study...... 
. Marital status upon admission.... . 
. Venereal infection................ 
. Age at entering Wisconsin State Prison...... 
. Crime type for which committed... 
Total time under legal supervision during life for miscon- 
. Number of commitments to solitary confinement...... . 
. Number of misconduct citations exclusive of solitary con- 
10. Age at release on parole........... 


Association 

Association with Participa- 

with tion in Prison 

Recidivism School 
Sig Sig 
Sig Sig 
ae. Sig Sig 
Sig Sig 
Sig Sig 
Sig Sig 
Sig Sig 
Sig Sig 
Sig hes 
Sig 

Sig 


Sig 


what the proportion of nonrecidivism in the 
control group would have been if the control 
group had had the same distribution rela- 
tive to the interfering factor as the experi- 
mental group. This technique is illustrated 
in Tables 2 and 3. The nonrecidivist propor- 
tions resulting from these adjustments of the 
control group according to the frequency 
distribution of each of the experimental 
groups are stated in Table 4, for each factor 
held constant. The significance of the differ- 
ence between each of these proportions and 
the corresponding observed experimental- 
group proportions given in the last line of 


18. Prior educational attainment...... 
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this table was then determined. The results 
of these tests in terms of the probability 
that the difference may be explained by 
chance are stated in Table 5. The formula 
used for testing follows Table 3. 


II. CONCLUSIONS 


If one can assume that the causal system 
under control is complete—that factors 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF MISCONDUCT CITATIONS 
AMONG NONRECIDIVISTS 


ContTroL Group* 
Group 5 
No. oF | 
MIsconbuUCT Propor- 

CITATIONS Total tion Total — 

No. Non- No. od 
| recidivist 

None...... 528 | 0.8560 | 53 | 0.9623 
One.... 227 .8193 4° | .go00 
Two.... 103 . 8340 22 | .8182 
Three | 59 .7118 | 22 | .8636 
Four 7 ee .7837 | 26 | .8077 
Five to nine..... | 99 -7974 | 46 | .7826 
Ten to fourteen. . 26 .7692 | 24 | .8333 
Fifteen and over. 23 | 0.5652 15 | 0.8667 
ie tcceenk 1,082 | 0.8235 | 248 | 0.8710 


* Corrected control group proportion of nonrecidivists: 


The formula used for testing the significance of the difference 
between two proportions, the experience of one distribution be- 
ing adjusted to the frequency distribution of the other is 


= Zwi pigi Pag 
(Sw ;)* zn; zw; 


This formula and the statistical techniques used in this study 
were developed in co-operation with Dr. T. C. McCormick and 
R. A. Hornseth. 


other than those investigated did not affect 
the relationship—then the following conclu- 
sions can be drawn: 

1. Some of the differences between the 
postrelease recidivism of the men treated 
through education and of men not so treated 
are large enough to reject the hypothesis 
that the educational treatment of prisoners 
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in the Wisconsin State Prison has no sig- 
nificant association with the recidivism of 
men released on parole within two years 
after their release on parole. This statement 
is based upon an examination in Table 5 of 
the probabilities that the differences be- 
tween the observed nonrecidivist propor- 
tions of the experimental groups and the 
adjusted nonrecidivist proportions of the 
control group may be due to chance. 
Through the use of simultaneous multiple 
matching a more closely controlled situation 


TABLE 3 


CORRECTION OF CONTROL GROUP FOR NUM- 
BER OF MISCONDUCT CITATIONS 


Number of | Total esepention No. Non- 
Misconduct No. recidivist 
Citations 
Pi 
None 0.8560 45-4 
One. 40 . 8193 32.8 
Two. 22 . 8349 18.4 
Three 22 .7118 15.7 
Four. . .| 26 . 7837 20.4 
Five to nine 46 .7974 36.7 
Ten to fourteen 24 . 7692 18.5 
Fifteen and over. | 5 0.5652 8.5 


could have been achieved than was obtained 
by the matching of a single factor at a time 
as was done above. In view of the results ob- 
tained, however, this does not seem neces- 
sary for a rough test of the hypothesis, since 
the trend is toward a widening of the differ- 
ences as one moves from left to right in 
Table 5 in the direction of increased amounts 
of educational treatment. The accompany- 
ing probabilities of chance explanation are 
small enough and frequent enough to sug- 
gest that multiple classification would not 
invalidate the conclusions drawn above.‘ 

2. Although the differences between the 


4C. C. Peters discusses the validity of such 
reasoning in a similar problem in trends in a ‘‘Note 
on the Misconception of Statistical Significance,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVITII (1933), 
231-30. 


| 
196.4 
= = — = .7Q19. 
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TABLE 4 


PROPORTIONS OF NONRECIDIVISTS IN THE CONTROL GROUP AFTER ADJUST- 
MENT TO THE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL GROUPS BY FACTOR CONTROLLED 


Factor CONTROLLED 


Controt Groups Apjustep* To EXPERIMENTAL Group 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
1. Length of time served in the Wisconsin State 
Prison for the offense under study......... 0.8178 | 0.8167 | 0.8015 | 0.8121 | 0.8101 | 0.8145 
2. Marital status upon admission............ .8203 .8194 .8187 .8171 .8161 8151 
. 8269 .8274 | .8278 | .8298 | .8310] .8312 
4. Venereal disease............ .8206 | .8207 .8208 | .8206 9202 .8194 
5. Age upon admission.......... 8163 .8153 . 8137 
6. Type of crime for which committed. ... .. .8142 .8169 .8187 .8206 
7. Total time under legal supervision for mis- 
8. Number of commitments to solitary confine- 
. 8199 . 8192 . 8189 .8153 .8125 .8102 
9. Number of misconduct citations........ .8082 .8063 . 8034 -7935 -7919 . 7860 
10. Age upon release on parole........ 0.8179 | 0.8171 | 0.8159 | 0.8171 | 0.8153 | 0.8156 
Observed experimental group nonrecidivist 
0.8279 | 0.8242 | 0.8318 | 0.8629 | 0.8710 | 0.8684 
* Proportion of nonrecidivists in control group before adjustment is .8235 in all cases. 
TABLE 5 
PROBABILITY THAT THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ADJUSTED CONTROL GROUP 
AND THE SPECIFIED EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS IS DUE TO CHANCE* 
| CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL Group TesTept 
Factor CONTROLLED 
| No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
1. Length of time served in the Wisconsin State 
Prison for the offense under study......... | 0.48 0.71 0.15 0.03 0.01 0.03 
2. Marital status upon admission............ | .69 81 .52 .O4 .03 .06 
4. Venereal disease........... 85 58 05 04 07 
5. Age upon admission to the prison for this 
6. Type of crime for whic) committed....... | -47 65 .46 .05 .06 .09 
7. Total time under supervision for misconduct} 
8. Number of commitments to solitary confine-| 
go. Number of misconduct citations......... 32 .00 .00 
Age upon release on parole.............. 0.62 0.73 0.45 0.04 0.02 0.06 


* The differences tested are those between the observed experimental group nonrecidivist proportions in the last line of Table 4 


and the corresponding adjusted control group in Table 4. 


t Experimental group No. 1 includes all men enrolled for at least one full-time day-school course; No. 2, all men so enrolled 
for two months or more; No. 3, for three months or more; No. 4, for six months or more; No. 5, for nine months or more; No. 6, for 
one year or more. 
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nonrecidivist proportions of the experimen- 
tal and control groups are statistically sig- 
nificant, the actual differences are not large. 
It is remarkable that any difference at all 
was observed when the hostility of certain 
personnel and groups both inside and out- 
side the prison and their attempts to dis- 
credit the school through using it for dis- 
ciplinary purposes and in other ways are 
noted along with the type of inmate en- 
rolled, the use of inmates for instructors, and 
and the inadequacy of facilities. The evi- 
dence presented here seems sufficient to re- 
ject the charges that inmates were coddled 
in the prison school and thereby made more 
criminal. This would seem to suggest that if 
a more adequate educational program were 
adopted, the actual differences might be 
large enough to pass a test of practica- 
bility in addition to that of statistical sig- 
nificance. 

3. Examination of the statements of prob- 
ability in Table 5 indicates that the educa- 
tional treatment was not associated with a 
material reduction in recidivism until the 
men had been in school for six months or 
more. First attention therefore should be 
given to those men who can have six months 
or more of training if this is a causal rela- 
tionship and if maximum results in reducing 
recidivism are to be secured through the use 
of prison day-school classes. Since the as- 
sociation of training in less time appears 
negligible, men should not be admitted for 
shorter periods if this requires exclusion of 
men who can be schooled longer. Unless 
more men can have at least this much train- 
ing in the future, the school cannot be ex- 
pected to be associated with a material 
reduction in recidivism. 

4. Although a causal relationship in the 
sense of direct responsibility has not been 
established, it would seem reasonable to 
suspect, since other explanations have been 
rejected, that the continued use of the 
prison day school and expansion of its facili- 
ties can be expected to be associated with 
the reduction of the recidivism of men re- 
leased on parole from the Wisconsin State 
Prison. 
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Ill. RELATION OF THIS REPORT 
TO OTHER RESEARCH 


Although this report has been limited to 
an evaluation of educational treatment in 
one particular situation, the study was con- 
ceived and conducted within a much 
broader framework. The principle guiding 
the whole study has been that all arrested 


| law violators should be released from super- 
vision when it is reasonably certain that 
they are making and will continue to make 


successful adjustments. To serve this prin- 
ciple efficiently, evaluative studies should 
be made of all the techniques now used in 
the treatment of arrested law violators and 
prediction instruments should be developed 
for use with the techniques. Prediction in- 
struments based upon pre-arrest factors and 
upon manipulatable and nonmanipulatable 
postarrest, treatment, and postrelease fac- 
tors can assist in answering two of the basic 
questions confronting criminology and pe- 
nology after arrest. What can be done for 
the criminal to minimize his chances of con- 
tinuing in crime? When will he be ready to 
be released from all supervision? 

Many partial answers have already been 
supplied by those who have conducted stud- 
ies in the fields of parole and probation pre- 
diction.’ These studies have been more con- 
cerned with total systems—parole, proba- 
tion, and institutions—than with the tech- 
niques used within them. Although predic- 
tion is made possible by these studies, little 
basis is afforded for understanding and con- 
trol through treatment. Along with the dif- 
ficulty of analyzing total systems is the 
presence of heavily weighted nonmanipu- 
latable presystem factors. This means that a 
man’s prognostic score is about the same 
after he has been in the system as it was 
before he came under its influence. Too little 
account has been taken of experiences with- 


’The problems involved in prediction and the 
way in which individual investigators have ap- 
proached these problems in the fields of parole 
and probation are reviewed in Alfred C. Schnur, 
“Parole Prediction Methodology,” unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Wisconsin Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
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in the system which might decrease or in- 
crease his chances of success. From such 
static devices few hints emerge as to next 
steps in the immediate treatment situation. 
The masking involved in the scoring systems 
developed for these predictive studies makes 
understanding of the case difficult. Although 
a man’s risk group is determined success- 
fully by the scoring system, that system 
does not show clearly why he is a good or a 
bad risk for release. For the same reason, 
they do not indicate what changes should be 
made. Parole, probation, and correctional 
institutions, as total systems, remain. 
Before the inefficiency and vagueness of 
intuition and anecdote can be measurably 
reduced in treatment and more adequate 
bases for treatment developed, evaluative 
studies need to be made of all the techniques 
now used from arrest to complete release 
from all supervision. They would provide 
grounds for determining what can be done 
in the current treatment situation with the 
available means. Questioning of current 
techniques which retard reformation or as- 
sist but little would be stimulated. With de- 
creases in posttreatment recidivism as the 


criteria for change, increased reformation 
would be secured through abandonment of 
useless treatment techniques, reorganization 
of the current ones, and experimentation 
with the new. 

Through the development of prognostic 
instruments in connection with the evalua- 
tive studies administrators would have the 
means whereby the most efficient treatment 
techniques for a given man can be deter- 
mined and a basis for deciding when further 
treatment will no longer contribute to his 
adjustment. Such study will contribute to 
the day when those concerned with treat- 
ment of a law violator can prescribe treat- 
ment in the light of the expected effects of 
all the available techniques upon him and 
pick the ones that will help him the most. 
This is to be accomplished by identifying for 
him those techniques that have minimized 
the recidivism of men like him in the past. 
Tests of these instruments along with re- 
search in the lines indicated might make it 
possible for correctional authorities to con- 
trol recidivism by acting according to cal- 
culated fact instead of hunch and whim. 
Miami UNIVERSITY 
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THE POSTWAR POPULATION OF THE SOVIET UNION 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


ABSTRACT 


In the absence of any reliable statement on the postwar population of the Soviet Union, an estimate is 
offered based on scattered data concerning various age groups. It shows a demographic loss of about 38 mil- 
lion which can be plausibly distributed among these four causes: military deaths, civilian deaths, emigration, 
birth deficit. The estimate is compared with data concerning the demographic losses of Russia in 1914-22. 


A few years ago the publication of the 
Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union, by F. Notestein and associates’ pro- 
voked a sensation. There, by refined meth- 
ods, the population of the Soviet Union was 
projected, and the figure of 251.3 million for 
the year 1970 was predicted. This was con- 
trasted with the projected figure of 222.3 
million for northwestern and central Europe, 
a decline from the estimated population of 
230.4 million in 1940. The demographic cen- 
ter of Europe was, in consequence, to shift 
from the area around the Northern Sea, the 
cradle and stronghold of European de- 
mocracy, to the east, where autocracy is 
endemic. 

Notestein’s projection did not take ac- 
count of the war losses and the change of po- 
litical boundaries. In Lorimer’s excellent 
study? another projection has been offered 
based on the hypothesis that the war losses 
of the Soviet Union would approximate 20 
million and on the anticipation of changes in 
political boundaries which, since then, have 
materialized. The result of the study was an 
estimate of 188 million in 1945 and a “‘pro- 
jection” of 244 million in 1970. 

In a speech delivered January 22, 1946,° 
Professor G. Alexandrov, then head of the 
propaganda office of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party, declared 
that the population of Russia was 193 
million. In a book entitled Russia Today, 
Professor A. P. Markov, editor of the Soviet 
Patriot, Russian daily published in Paris, 


* “League of Nations Publications” (Princeton: 
Office of Population Research, 1944). 


*F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union 
(Geneva: League of Nations, 1946). 


3 Pravda, January 23, 1946. 


estimated this population to be 197 million.‘ 
In neither case was the precise date of the 
estimate or the procedure by which it had 
been reached indicated. 

Among scholars of Russian origin in this 
country, Professor E. M. Kulischer indorses 
Alexandrov’s figure.’ He believes that he has 
found corroboration of it in the following 
manner: On the occasion of the elections to 
the Supreme Soviets of the constituent re- 
publics of the Soviet Union, Soviet papers® 
published information about the number of 
electoral districts formed in each of these 
republics and the average number of their 
inhabitants. Multiplying the number of dis- 
tricts by the average population and adding 
the products, Kulischer finds 191.6 million, 
which, he emphasizes, departs from Alex- 
androv’s figures no more than could be 
expected from the procedure. 

Another prominent scholar of Russian 
origin, Professor S. N. Prokopowicz, has re- 
jected Kulischer’s procedure and expressed 
the opinion that the distribution of the 
population among the electoral districts was 
probably effected on the basis of pre-war 
statistics.’? These facts seem to confirm his 
hypothesis that the figure of 193 million is 
very close to the Soviet population as 
established by the census of 1939 with the 
addition of the population of the areas 
annexed in 1939-40. Out of the sixteen con- 
stituent republics of the Soviet Union, the 
three Transcaucasian and the five Central 
Asiatic did not experience any change in 

4 Russia Today (in Russian) (Paris, 1946), pp. 8 
and 32. 

5 Novoye Russkoye Slovo (Russian daily, pub- 
lished in New York), December 25, 1947. 

6 Trud, December 24, 1946. 

7 Novoye Russkoye Slovo, January 23, 1948. 
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boundaries since 1939, so that, for them, 
data for 1939 and 1946 are directly com- 
parable. If one uses Kulischer’s procedure, 
one reaches, for each, figures almost exactly 
coinciding with those of 1939. The corollary 
is that, for the rest of the Soviet Union, the 
population has remained exactly as it was 
directly after the annexations. This, how- 
ever, is impossible. That residue has been 
exposed to German occupation and German 
atrocities, while the eight republics men- 
tioned above have not; moreover, mass 
evacuation from the areas threatened by 
the Germans took place, and the destina- 
tions of the evacuees were often these re- 
publics. In consequence, even if by chance 
the population of the Soviet Union was in 
1946 almost exactly the same as it had been 
in 1939-40, a Significant redistribution must 
have taken place. Of this redistribution no 


trace appears in the figures computed ac- © 


cording to Kulisher’s procedure. The only 
explanation is that in fact, as suggested by 
Prokopowicz, the distribution of the popu- 
lation among electoral districts reflects the 
past, not the present. 

There exists, therefore, no reliable esti- 
mate of the postwar population of the 
Soviet Union. Such an estimate is, however, 
essential for the understanding of many 
social processes going on within the Soviet 
Union and between it and the outer world. 
The purpose of this paper is to offer a new 
estimate, using a few figures not known or 
insufficiently used by the authors of the 
previous ones. 


As the first step in this enterprise the 
population of the Soviet Union at the out- 
break of the war must be established. On 
January 17, 1939, the day of the last census, 
the population of the Soviet Union was 
170.5 million. Two and a half years passed 
between that day and Hitler’s attack on 
Russia. If the rate of natural increase in the 
course of these years is assumed to be the 
same as the one which had obtained in the 
two years before the census, namely 20.8 per 
thousand,* the population of the Soviet 


§ The birth rate was 39.6 in 1937 and 38.3 in 
1938; the death rate was 18.6 in 1937 and 17.8 in 
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Union, in the boundaries of 1921-39, may 
be estimated as of July 1, 1941, at 178.7 
million. 

But in 1939-40 the Soviet Union an- 
nexed the eastern half of Poland, the three 
Baltic states, a slice of Finland, and 
two Rumanian provinces—Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. Their population was 
22.2 million.» However, before and immedi- 
ately after the annexations, 700,000 Ger- 
mans were repatriated by Hitler.’° This 
leaves a net gain of 21.5 million to which the 
natural increase for the subsequent period 
must be added. It was significantly slower 
than in the Soviet Union. In the most popu- 
lous of the annexed areas, eastern Poland, 
the natural increase of the Greek Orthodox 
population was only 11 per thousand a year, 
slightly over one-haif that of the Soviet 
Union."' In consequence, and with the short 
duration of the period between the respec- 
tive annexations and the outbreak of the 
war taken into consideration, an increase of 
I.5 per cent seems to be a reasonable esti- 
mate. This gives for the day of Hitler’s at- 
tack 21.8 million in the annexed areas and 
200.5 million for the Soviet Union in its new 
boundaries. 

For our purposes it is important to dis- 
tribute the total population among three 
major age groups: below the age of eight, 
between the ages of eight and eighteen, and 
above the age of eighteen. For the old Soviet 
area, the census of 1939 gives the figure of 
those below eight; it was 31.6 million."? But 


1938 (cf. Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 130 and 134). The 
rate of natural increase used in the text is the mean 
between those of 1937 and 1938. Figures for earlier 
years are irrelevant because of the impact of the 
antiabortion law of June 27, 1936. 

9 Distributed as follows: eastern Poland, 12.5 
million; the three Baltic states, 6 million; the 
Rumanian provinces, 3.7 million. The population of 
the area acquired from Finland can be disregarded 
because it fled, to the last man, to Finland (Sta- 
tistical Yearbook of the League of Nations, 1940-41, 
p. 20). 

»° E. M. Kulischer, Europe on the Move (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 

" C, Grzybowski, ‘‘O perspectywy ludnosciowe 
Polski,’’ Odrodzenie, 1946, No. 28. 

™ After adjustment of the unreported population 
(cf. Lorimer, op. cit., p. 141). 
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the releases available do not give figures of 
those between eight and eighteen; data ap- 
pear separately for the age groups eight to 
twelve, twelve to fifteen, and fifteen to 
twenty. Applying to the latter the much 
more detailed age distribution offered by 
the census of 1926, we can reach a fair ap- 
proximation and finally divide the total 
population into groups of 31.6 million 
(18.5 per cent), 39.6 million (23.2 per cent), 
and 99.3 million (58.3 per cent). This was 
an abnormal age distribution, with children 
underrepresented and persons of school age 
overrepresented as a consequence of the 
complicated demographic processes of the 
preceding years. 

For 1941 the same percentage distribu- 
tion cannot be accepted. In the course of 
two and a half years, abnormally small 
yearly groups shifted from the youngest to 
the middle of the major groups; to the con- 
trary, large yearly groups were added to the 
category of the children. This means that 
the disturbance in the age distribution was 
passing away. The three major age groups 
may be estimated to have been on July 1, 
1941, 34-9 (19.5 per cent), 39.7 (22.2 per 
cent), and 104.1 (58.3 per cent) million, 
respectively. 

In the population of the annexed areas 
the proportion of young persons was smaller. 
In Notestein’s work, it is assumed that in 
1940 people below the age of twenty formed 
45-5 per cent of the population of the Soviet 
Union and 43.2 per cent of the population 
of the eastern European states (including 
Poland, Rumania, and the Baltic states)." 
Probably 18 per cent were below the age of 
eight and 22 per cent between the ages of 
eight and eighteen. Out of the 21.8 million 
of the population of the annexed area, 3.9 
were, then, below eight, 4.8 between eight 
and eighteen, and 13.1 above eighteen. In 
the total population of the Soviet Union on 
July 1, 1941, the three major age groups con- 
sisted, respectively, of 38.8, 44.5, and 117.2 
million. 

Another relevant figure is that of disen- 
franchised persons. It may be obtained by 
subtracting from the population of an elec- 


3 Notestein, op. cit., pp. 297 and 313. 
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tion year the number of voters appearing on 
the electoral lists, which, in the Soviet 
Union, are prepared ex officio. The last elec- 
tion year, before the war, was 1937; but the 
elections took place on December 12, so 
that the population figure as of January 1, 
1938, can be used—which was 166.9 million. 
The number of voters was 94.1 million, or 
56.35 per cent of the population; the number 
of persons above the age of eighteen was, as 
we know, 58.3 per cent. The difference, al- 
most exactly 2 per cent, or 3.3 million, is 
the number of disenfranchised persons. 

Who were they? First, insane persons 
and persons deprived by courts of electoral 
rights." According to Kulischer’s estimate,"s 
their number was about 1 million. The rest, 
about 2 million, must be slave labor, in 
other words, inmates of prison camps. 
This figure is substantially below the esti- 
mates of Dallin and Nicolaevsky who, for 
1937, assume 5-6 million slave laborers and 
believe that, later on, their number in- 
creased up to 10 or 12 million."® The present 
writer considers these highly exaggerated 
figures’? for the three categories: inmates of 
prison camps, persons deported to remote 
regions but living at large, and persons 
under special supervision of the ministry of 
state security. Only the former are de facto 
disenfranchised. 


The findings above will prove useful when 
estimating the postwar population of the 
Soviet Union. This estimate can be reached 
in two ways allowing reciprocal check. 


™4 Constitution of the U.S.S.R., art. 135. 
*s Cf. the newspaper quoted in n. 5. 


© 1D. Dallin and B. Nicolaevsky, Forced Labor in 
Soviet Russia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947), pp. 86-87. 


17 The reasons are these: First, conditions in labor 
camps are so terrible that high mortality must ob- 
tain; but the extermination of manpower at the rate 
of a few million a year in a country experiencing an 
acute manpower shortage is unbelievable. Second, 
the majority of the labor camps are located in the 
Arctic, so that insoluble problems of logistics must 
have appeared, were the number of the inmates 
very large. Third, slave labor is asserted to be used 
for economic reasons, but no one is able to trace in 
Soviet economics any appreciable product of this 
labor, especially in gold or timber. 
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First, scattered data which are available can 
be used to compute the population in the 
beginning of 1946, the first postwar year 
which happened to be also an electoral year. 
Second, conjectures about the demographic 
processes in the course of the war years can 
be formulated. 

a) The direct estimate of the 1946 popu- 
lation can be best achieved by computing 
the probable size of each of the major 
groups. The adult group consists of voters 
and nonvoters. To participate in the election 
to the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union 
held on February 9, 1946, 101.7 million 
voters were registered. As to nonvoters, the 
following line of reasoning can be used: In 
1937 their number was 3.3 million; this was 
a year when terrorism was at its climax. A 
substantial relaxation took place in 1939; 
the number of prison-camp inmates must 
have decreased but is known to have in- 
creased in 1940 as a result of annexations. 
War, according to evidence available, once 
more brought about a reversal of the trend; 
after its end another increase might have 
taken place, but no outburst of terrorism 
similar to that of 1937 has been reported. 
Today, the number of prison-camp inmates 
hardly exceeds that of 1937; 4 million is 
probably too high an estimate, but let it 
stand. Adding this figure to that of the 
voters, we get 106 million as an approximate 
figure of the adult population of the Soviet 
Union as of January, 1946. This is 11 million 
(about ro per cent) less than it was before 
the war. 

This estimate of the adult population is 
indirectly confirmed by figures concerning 
the number of workers and employees. Their 
number was 27 million in 1937, 30.4 million 
in 1940, and 27.2 million in 1946. But in 
1937 the army consisted of about 1.5 million 
men and of 5.5 million in 1946. In 1937 the 
sum total of workers, employees, and 
soldiers was 28.5 million, or 29.3 per cent of 
the adult population, and 32.7 million, or 
30.8 per cent of the estimated adult popula- 
tion in 1946. The slight increase of the pro- 
portion is well explained by the relatively 
higher number of women and adolescents in 
the labor force today as compared with 1937. 
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6b) Under Soviet conditions the normal 
age of the pupils of primary and secondary 
schools is between eight and eighteen. 
Therefore, figures concerning these pupils 
can be used as indicators of the number of 
persons between the ages of eight and 
eighteen. These figures are relevant. In 1937 
the number of pupils was 29.4 million; in 
1939 it was 31.4 million; in 1940, 32.9 mil- 
lion; in 1945-46, 26.9 million; and in 1947- 
48, 31.3 million. The fourth Five-Year Plan 
foresees 31.8 million for the last year, i.e., 
1949-50. Figures for 1945-46 are of little 
importance since then, owing to war de- 
struction, many children could not be ac- 
commodated in schools. But in 1947-48 this 
state of things was over, and the Soviet 
press emphasized that pre-war figures were 
once more attained. This means, however, 
that in 1947-48 the number of persons of 
school age, in the new boundaries of the 
Soviet Union, was approximately the same 
as it had been in the old boundaries in 1939. 
We know the latter figure; it was 39.6 mil- 
lion; this is therefore the probable figure of 
persons of school age in 1947-48. Two years 
earlier, depending on the numerical relation- 
ship between the corresponding one-year 
groups, it was 2 per cent smaller, or, in 
round figures, 39 million. This is 5.5 million 
(or 12 per cent) less than at the outbreak of 
the war. 

One may consider it improbable that the 
adolescents decreased approximately as 
much as did the adults, since the direct war 
losses were borne by the latter. But the 
process of the gradual normalization of the 
age structure of the Soviet population had to 
cause a further decline of the weight of the 
adolescents in the total population."* In 
consequence, the decrease as appearing 
above is only partly reducible to war 
losses; a significant part must be ascribed to 
the running of normal demographic proc- 
esses. 


c) The size of the youngest group must 


18 In the course of the war, four and one-half very 
large yearly groups moved to the category of the 
adults, and as many very small groups coming from 
the category of children entered the school-age 
category. 
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have been affected by the inevitable decline 
of the birth rate. It must have started dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1942 and have 
lasted up to the very end of the period under 
study, since the demobilization of the 
Soviet army started late in 1945. The de- 
cline of the birth rate in the course of the 
years fully affected must have been in the 
range of so per cent. This estimate may be 
derived from comparison with the demo- 
graphic consequences of the first World 
War. In France, the birth rate fell from 18.7 
in 1913 to 9.4 in 1916; in Germany from 
27.6 in 1913 to 13.9 in 1917. The decline 
was, however, much more drastic in the 
areas of France occupied by the enemy: 
there, in 1917, the birth rate was only 22 per 
cent of the pre-war one. In Rumania, a 
country almost completely occupied by the 
Germans, the birth rate fell from 42.1 in 
1913 to 15.8 in 1918, the latter being only 
37-5 per cent of the former.’® For Russia, 
no complete data as to the first World War 
exists; but in those provinces for which, in 
1920, a survey of the birth rate during the 
war years was conducted by the commis- 
sariat of public health, the birth rate in 
1917, with one exception, was between 36.1 
and 58.8 per cent of that of 1913. The aver- 
age was 54 per cent, and there are good 
reasons to believe that the provinces were 
representative of European Russia in gen- 
eral.?° The age distribution appearing in the 
census of 1926 shows a great shortage of 
persons born between 1916 and 1921." It 
does not reach 50 per cent, but, since de- 
creased mortality usually accompanies de- 
creasing fertility, a direct inference from the 
corresponding figures of the birth rate in the 
course of the first World War and the civil 
war is impossible. 

In the course of the first World War the 

19M. Huber, La Population de la France pendant 


la guerre (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de la 
France, n.d. [1927]), pp. 396, 453, 666, 667. 


2°S. Kohn, “‘The Vital Statistics of European 
Russia during the World War,” in Cost of War to 
Russia (‘Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: Economic and Social History of the World 
War: Russian Series” [New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1932]), pp. 79-80. 


Lorimer, op. cil., pp. 36-39. 
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mobilization was never so complete in 
Russia as in France or Germany. In the 
course of the second World War it was as 
complete as there, and, contrary to the prac- 
tice of the other belligerents, the Soviet 
Union almost never granted furloughs to its 
soldiers; the Russian distances and the poor 
means of transportation made this almost 
impossible. 

Having shown the reasons for our drastic 
estimate of the decline of the birth rate in 
the course of the war, we may offer an esti- 
mate of the number of children in January, 
1946. The number of children born from 
1938 to 1941 (forming, in 1946, the age 
groups four to eight) can be computed by 
using the birth rate which then prevailed. 
The number of children born from 1942 to 
1945 must be estimated by subtracting from 
the normal number of births 37.5 per cent in 
1942 and 50 per cent in 1943-45. Computing 
the number of survivors by using the age 
specific mortality tables established for the 
preceding years by Lorimer,” we reach the 
figure of 36 million. Naturally, the death 
rate must have increased owing to the ter- 
rible conditions of the war years; but this 
increase might have been balanced by the 
usual decrease of mortality accompanying 
the decrease of nativity. In consequence, let 
us accept the figure reached above. It is by 
7.2 per cent smaller than that of 1941. 

The individual age groups have been esti- 
mated to have been in 1946: adults, 106 
million; persons of school age, 39 million; 
children, 36 million. The grand total is 181 
million, i.e., 19.5 million (or 9.5 per cent) less 
than the population of the Soviet Union had 
been when Hitler attacked it. 


The findings above may be checked by 
establishing a balance sheet of the gains and 
losses of the population of the U.S.S.R. 
from the outbreak of the war up to the be- 
ginning of the year 1946 and by showing 
that the items appearing on the balance are 
probable. 

At the outbreak of the war the popula- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. was, we know, 200.5 
million. Had the demographic processes of 


2 Tbid., p. 124. 
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the pre-war time continued throughout the 
war years, this population early in 1946 
would have reached 216.6 million.*? More- 
over, new territories were annexed by the 
Soviet Union which had not belonged to it 
at the outbreak of the war—the Memelland, 
the northeastern half of East Prussia, sub- 
Carpathian Russia, the Kuril Islands, and 
south Sakhalin, with a total population of 
1.8 million. Consequently, the expected 
population is 218.4 million. 

The real population has, however, been 
found to be 181 million. The demographic 
loss inflicted on the Soviet Union by the 
second World War appears to have reached 
37.5 million. This loss can be attributed to 
military deaths, birth deficit, loss through 
the excess of emigration over immigration, 
and civilian deaths. 

On military deaths, we possess a state- 
ment by Stalin according to which about 7 
million were killed in action or died as the 
result of German occupation or forcible dis- 
placement.*4 This is an obvious understate- 
ment. In 1943 he said that the Soviet army 
had already lost 4.2 million dead and 
missing; one year later, he mentioned 5.3 
million.25 The Germans consistently gave 
higher figures. Obviously none is reliable, 
but, from what is known about the treat- 
ment of Soviet war prisoners, one can con- 
clude that millions of Soviet soldiers died in 
German captivity. Four million Russians 
are said to have died in German prison 
camps in the course of the first year of 
the war.” The figure of 7 million probably 
covers the total number of deaths of mili- 
tary persons. 

The birth deficit can be aclculated in this 
way: Had the birth rate not declined, 32 
million children would have been born in 
the course of the years 1942-45; out of them, 
according to the table of the age specific 


23 This estimate is based on the assumption of a 
gradual decline of the birth rate. 

24 Pravda, March 14, 1946. 

as Tbid., June 22, 1943; June 22, 1944 (see also 
Associated Press, June 23, 1946). 


26 B. Nicolaevsky, ““Defeatism in 1941-45,” New 
Review (in Russian), XVIII (1948), 218. 


death rates compiled by Lorimer, 24.6 
million would have survived up to 1946. 
But, according to the conjecture stated 
above, only 18 million were born, and 13.9 
have probably survived. The difference be- 
tween the two figures, or 10.7 million, is the 
probable birth deficit. 

A computation of migration carried out 
by Kulischer estimates the loss through 
excess of emigration at 1.3 million.?7 

The three items discussed above explain 
the demographic loss of the Soviet Union up 
to 19.2 million. The rest, about 18 million, 
must be placed on the account of the civilian 
deaths in excess of the normal figure. It 
seems incredibly high, but is not. In 
Belorussia, according to Leslie A. Falk, 
medical officer of the U.N.R.R.A. who spent 
5 months there, out of 5.7 million persons 
who lived, in 1939, in the old boundaries of 
the republic, 2.2 million, or 40 per cent, were 
killed or died because of the war.?* In the 
Ukraine, according to V. I. Tereschenko, 
representative of the U.N.R.R.A. who spent 
fifteen months there, the government esti- 
mates the civilian loss at 7-9 million. John 
Steinbeck reports the figure of 6 million.?? . 
Visiting various collective farms, Tere- 
schenko established a decrease of numbers 
between 20 per cent and 40 per cent.*° 
Before the war 4.5 million Jews lived in 
these two republics in their new boundaries; 
only a small percentage survived. Besides 
these two republics, the three Baltic re- 
publics, the Moldavian republic, and vast 
parts of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic, were occupied by the 
Germans; the total population was 85 
million; its treatment by the Germans was 
guided by the principle of genocide, of 
making room for the German peasants, 
according to Hitler’s dream as expressed 
in Mein Kampf. Outside the area of occu- 
pation, Leningrad lost about a million 


27 Europe on the Move, pp. 274-88. 


38 “Health in Belorussia,” American Review of 
Soviet Medicine, June, 1947, p. 307. 


27See A Russian Journal (New York: Viking 
Press, 1948), p. 60. 


3° Personal communication to the present writer 
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people in the course of the siege through 
death, not evacuation. And terrible hard- 
ship obtained throughout vast areas of the 
Soviet Union; everywhere there has been 
overcrowding owing to the evacuation of 
intellectual and industrial workers from 
areas threatened by the Germans. The 
Polish Communist leader, W. Gomulka, 
estimates the military and direct civilian 
losses at 17 million;** the excess of deaths 
owing to poor nutrition, sickness, and lack 
of fuel is not included. 

The estimate of the demographic loss 
offered above can be tested in two ways: by 
comparison with a country in a similar 
position and by comparison with the loss 
inflicted on the Soviet Union by the first 
World War and its aftermath. 

In 1947 the Polish government published 
an estimate of the war losses of that coun- 
try.# The estimate is 6 million, divided into 
0.6 million military and 5.4 million civilian 
deaths, the result of the terroristic actions 
of the enemy; the birth deficit is not com- 
prised. The figure of 6 million must be cor- 
related with the initial population on which 
the loss was inflicted. This is the population 
of Poland at the outbreak of the war, minus 
the population of the areas ceded to the 
Soviet Union, except those persons who 
were entitled to option for Poland. This 
initial population can be shown to have ap- 
proximated 27.7 million,33 of which 6 million 
form 22 per cent, and 5.4, the number of 
civilian deaths, almost exactly 20 per cent. 
Approximately the same numerical rela- 
tionship has been established above be- 
tween the population of the occupied area 
of the Soviet Union and the number of 
civilian deaths. 


31In Démocratie nouvelle (special issue published 
in Paris in May, 1948); quoted by New York Times, 
May 29, 1948. 


3 Presidency of the Council of Ministers (of 
Poland), Statement of War Losses and Damages of 
Poland, 1939-45 (in Polish) (Warsaw, 1047), Pp. 43. 


33 The population of Poland west of the Curzon 
line is estimated to have been 22.5 million. The state- 
ment quoted in n. 32 estimates the number of per- 
sons who lived, in 1939, east of the Curzon line and 
were entitled to vote for Poland to have been 5.2 
million. 


The comparison with the losses of the 
first World War and its aftermath (includ- 
ing the civil war) can be made on the basis of 
the findings of Lorimer. He estimates the 
total loss at 28 million and distributes it as 
follows: military deaths, 2 million; birth 
deficit, 10 million; excess of emigration, 2 
million; civilian deaths, 14 million.34 The 
total loss formed 20 per cent of the initial 
population. The loss caused through the 
second World War, as estimated here, has 
been equal to 18.8 per cent of the initial 
population. Table 1 allows more detailed 
comparison. 

The table shows that military deaths 
have been much higher in the second World 
War than in the first and its aftermath, 
reflecting the superiority of the weapons 
used in 1941-45 as compared with those of 
1914-21. The birth deficit has played a simi- 
lar part on both occasions. This might seem 
improbable since the second ordeal lasted 
a much shorter time than the first. But, as 
has already been explained, the csarist 
mobilization never was so complete as was 
the Soviet. Civilian deaths also have played 
approximately the same part, despite the 
fact that the ordeal of the German occupa- 
tion certainly exceeded anything suffered by 
the population in the course of the civil war; 
the difference in favor of the second ordeal 
might be explained by the almost miracu- 
lous lack in 1941-45 of contagious diseases 
which took a heavy toll in 1917-21. 

The two comparisons indirectly confirm 
the estimate of the demographic loss pri- 
marily reached by the balance-sheet meth- 
od; in its turn, this indirectly confirms the 
estimate of the population as of January, 
1946, on which the balance sheet is based. 


Obviously, in 1946 the process of re- 
covery must have started which was so con- 
spicuous after the demographic catastrophe 
of the first World War and its aftermath and 
not so conspicuous after the catastrophe in- 
flicted by the forcible collectivization.’5 The 
demobilization of the Soviet army started 


34 Op. cit., pp. 37-41. 


3s N. S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat (New York: 
Dutton & Co., 1946), pp. 288-91. 
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late in 1945, so that the birth rate could not 
have been affected before the second half of 
1946. On this subject only this information 
is available: ““The birth rate in Moscow is 
growing from month to month and now ex- 
ceeds the prewar rate. More than 300 chil- 
dren are born daily in the capital.”’3° Since 
the size of Moscow’s postwar population is 
unknown, no estimate of the birth rate is 
possible. 

On the other hand, there are reasons to 
believe that the death rate has been sub- 
stantially higher than before the war. The 
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as representing the growth of the adult 
population in the course of almost exactly 
two years. Since the adult population has 
been joined by persons born in 1928 and 
1929, when the birth rate was very high— 
respectively, 43.7 and 41.4 per thousand3*— 
under normal demographic conditions the 
adult group would have increased by 4 per 
cent. The difference between this expecta- 
tion and the real increase can be explained 
only by abnormally high mortality owing 
to the food shortage which lasted up to the 
harvest of 1947 and to exceptionally poor 


reasons are these: In December, 1947— housing conditions. 
TABLE 1 
| 
1941-45 
| 
| Absolute Percentage | Absolute | Percentage 
| Number (in ‘of the Initial Number (in | of the Initial 
| Millions) | Population | Millions) | Population 
‘Initial population yinka 140 200.5 100 
Military deaths...... 7 3.5 
Loss through emigration 1.4 | 0.6 
Civilian deaths..............| 14 10.0 | 28.3 | Q.2 
| 28 20.0 | 37-5 18.8 


February, 1948, elections to the local soviets 
of the Soviet republics have taken place. 
The electoral law is the same as the one 
governing the elections to the Supreme 
Soviets of the Union and of the constituent 
republics. The number of persons registered 
to participate in these elections has not 
been reported, but for thirteen of the six- 
teen constituent republics, the number of 
persons having actually voted is known. It 
was 75.2 million,37 while, in February, 1946, 
74 million participated in these republics in 
the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union. The former figure is only by 1.6 per 
cent higher than the latter. Since in the 
Soviet Union the percentage of absentees is 
negligible, this difference may be considered 

3° Information Bulletin of the Soviet Embassy 
(1946), No. 66, p. 24. 

37 The reports have been tabulated by Professor 
S. N. Prokopowicz in Novoye Russkoye Slovo, Febru- 
ary 28, 1948. 


Since only 181 million lived within the 
boundaries of the Soviet Union in 1946, its 
future population must be estimated at 
lower figures than those of Notestein and 
Lorimer. Repeating Lorimer’s procedure, 
one may expect 232 million in 1970. This is 
about 50 per cent higher than the probable 
population of the United States at that time; 
it is almost exactly the same proportion as 
the one which obtained at the start of the 
second World War. 

Obviously, no political conclusions can 
be drawn from these purely demographic 
statements. By 1970 the Americans and the 
Russians may have engaged in ‘“‘the last and 
decisive struggle.”” But they may also be 
peacefully coexisting in a world whose 
population, by then, will have reached two 
and a half billion. 


ForDHAM UNIVERSITY 


38 Lorimer, op. cit., p. 134. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SECRET SOCIETIES 


July 12, 1948 
To the Editor: 

The media of popular culture often sug- 
gest hypotheses to amateur ‘and professional 
students of cultures. Seeing the film To the 
Ends of the Earth \ast night stimulated me to 
some thoughts which may be of interest to 
the readers of the Journal. There have been 
numerous analyses of the codes of conduct 
of such subcultures as the underworld, the 
slum, the college campus, the middle class, 
penal institutions, the concentration camp, 
etc.; but one rich field of sociological re- 
search has remained relatively unexplored— 
the social norms of extra-legal, secret, inter- 
national organizations, as exemplified in a 
narcotics smuggling ring, the Russian secret 
police (M.G.B.), and various nationalist 
organizations operating on a_ world-wide 
scale. 

The difficulties in obtaining direct access 
to the files of such organizations are, of 
course, tremendous—with the possible ex- 
ceptions of narcotics and white-slavery or- 
ganizations. The ‘“participant-observer” 
technique may appear a trifle dangerous for 
research in this area, but such risks would 
not be required in garnering empirical data 
on those international organizations which 
history has and may render defunct. The 
deficiency in authentic source material, 
however, is made up in part by the wealth of 
individual testimony and fictionalized ac- 
counts. Such works as Joseph Conrad’s 
Under Western Eyes, Humphrey Slater’s 
two novels, The Heretics and The Conspira- 
tors, Mark Aldanov’s The Fifth Seal, Ignazio 
Silone’s School for Dictators, Jan Valtin’s 
Out of the Night, Arthur Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon, Kravchenko’s J Chose Freedom, and 
countless others provide ample clues for 
scientific documentation. 

From these latter sources several prin- 


ciples regulating the behavior of members of 
secret organizations seem tentatively to 
emerge. I have selected four such principles, 
which may serve as hypotheses for direct 
testing: 

1. The only “morality” operative in such 
an organization is the perpetuation of the 
organization itself. In contrast to the classi- 
cal literature of ethics which stresses the 
universality of ethical concepts, the stand- 
ards of behavior sanctioned by the secret, 
international organization apply only to its 
own limited membership. With regard to its 
own internal rules of operation such an or- 
ganization is properly termed “‘amoral.”’ In 
some cases observance of the code is con- 
fined to the top leadership and is neither 
made known to nor applied to the rank and 
file or the periphery. Lionel Trilling in his 
The Middle of the Journey portrays the “‘in- 
nocence” and later disillusionment of a 
fellow-traveler. 

It goes without saying that such organi- 
zations have first and irrevocable claim on 
the loyalty of their personnel. All ‘“‘other- 
group” roles are ruthlessly subordinated to 
the requirements of the primary role. An 
espionage agent must not hesitate to kill his 
wife (The Conspirators); likewise an en- 
gineer turned opium smuggler (To the Ends 
of the Earth). 

2. Once a person has participated actively 
in such an organization, he may not leave, 
on penalty of death. Witness the son in Sean 
O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, who was 
killed by the I.R.A. when he attempted to 
dissociate himself from the movement. 

3. Any member who fails in a mission 
must either commit suicide or be put to 
death. In the film mentioned above three 
members of the narcotics gang kill them- 
selves when their role in the organization is 
discovered by the federal agent. Berthold 
Brecht in his ‘didactic’? poem Die Mass- 
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nahme sings that a young comrade was shot 
and thrown into a lime pit for his failures in 
China. It was “for communism” that he was 
made to disappear totally. 

4. Even if a member has not sought to 
desert or failed in a mission, he may be 
liquidated in the interests of the organiza- 
tion. In his novel The Heretics Humphrey 
Slater recounts the selling into slavery of the 
young friars along with the children whom 
they accompanied on the Children’s Cru- 
sade. Similarly, a character (Shannon) in 
To the Ends of the Earth is stabbed and cast 
into the sea to throw the federal agent off the 
scent of the larger activities of the gang. 

It is frequently the case that perfervid 
loyalty may be rewarded with martyrdom. 
Internal scapegoats may be tagged with the 
responsibility for mistaken policies to ab- 


solve the top leadership. In The Heretics 
Colonel Cordova rightly suspects that his 
unsought promotion is a device to make him 
the whipping-boy for the failure of the as- 
sault on Madrid. 

The above “principles” represent only a 
hasty and impressionistic sampling of the 
literature (and life). Many more generaliza- 
tions can be uncovered and tested, and 
surely this is not an unimportant task for 
sociologists in an age when the political in- 
stitutions of cabinets, parties, and parlia- 
ments are eclipsed by the monstrous forms 
of terror, the secret police, and the concen- 
HELEN MAYER HACKER 
Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 

Hunter College 


HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY CONFERRED IN 1947 
The following names were omitted from the census of degrees granted and theses in 
progress in 1947, which appeared in the July issue of the Journal. 


DOCTORS’ DEGREES 


Frances R. Allen, B.A. Antioch, 1931; M.A. 
Columbia, 1936. ‘“‘Public Health Work in the 
Southeast, 1872-1941: The Study of a Social 
Movement.” North Carolina. 

Edna C. Cooper, B.A. Scarritt, 1943; M.A. 
Scarritt, 1944. ‘‘Southern-born Leaders Out- 
side the Southeast: Regional Differentials 
and Motivation in Internal Migration.”’ 
North Carolina. 

Winifred L. Lipscomb, B.S. Simmons, rors; 
M.S. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1930. 
“Status and Structure of the Family in 
Idealistic Communities: A Study of Selected 
Utopias, Literary, Religious, and Secular.”’ 
North Carolina. 

Elizabeth H. Vaughan, B.A. Georgia, 1927; 
M.A. Vanderbilt, 1929. ‘‘A Japanese Intern- 
ment Camp: A Sociological Study of Bacolod 
Camp, Negroes Island, Philippines.’ North 
Carolina. 


MASTERS’ DEGREES 


Robert C. Anderson, B.S. Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, 1942. ‘“‘Educational At- 
tainment in Ten North Carolina Counties.” 
North Carolina. 

George W. Baker, B.A. Delaware, 10930. 
“‘House-building Labor and the Building 
Trades: A Problem for Industrial Sociology.”’ 
North Carolina. 

Edward J. Bender, B.A. Princeton, 1938. ““The 


Correlation of Community Forces for Or- 
ganized Recreation.”’ North Carolina. 

Guy Cone Farmer, B.A. North Carolina, 1944. 
“A Social Breakdown Study of Orange 
County, North Carolina.” North Carolina. 

Felton Dale Freeman, B.A. North Carolina, 
1940. ‘“The News Value of Crime: A Study of 
Crime Publicity in the Newspaper Press.” 
North Carolina. 

Norbert L. Kelly, B.A. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, 1939. “‘A Sociological Explora- 
tion of Some of the Institutional Bases of 
War.” North Carolina. 

Joseph S. Rowland, Jr., B.A. North Carolina, 
1946. ““The Southeast in the Co-operative 
Movement.” North Carolina. 

Morton Rubin, B.A. Boston University, 1946. 
“Patterns of Culture in a Basque Com- 
munity.” North Carolina. 

Sara E. Smith, B.S. State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, 1939. “The Socio- 
logical Adequacy of a Group of Southeastern 
Urban Studies.” North Carolina. 

Solomon Sutker, B.A. Emory, 1939. ‘“The Rural 
Community in the Southeast.” North Caro- 
lina. 

Arlia S. Tomlinson, B.S. Georgia State College 
for Women, 1943. “A Study of Municipal 
Recreation in North Carolina.” North Caro- 
lina. 

Stanley R. Walker, B.A. North Carolina, 1941. 
“Industrial Recreation in North Carolina.” 
North Carolina. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
Jerry Daniel, A.B. Antioch, 1936; M.A. North 
Carolina, 1941. ‘‘Cultural-Intellectual Status 
of North Carolina.” North Carolina. 


Ju Shu Pan, A.B. National Tsing Hua Univer- 
sity, 1933; M.A. Chicago, 1947. “Estimation 
of Factors in the Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment of Old People in Homes for the Aged.”’ 
Chicago. 

Willis A. Sutton, A.B. North Carolina, 1938. 
“Rural-Urban Folk Conflict as Illustrated 
by Atlanta and Rural Georgia.”’ North Caro- 
lina. 

Harry Williams, A.B. Northwestern, 1942. “A 
Study of Agricultural Extension County 
Agents in Relation to Community Resources 
Development.” North Carolina. 


MASTERS’ THESES 

Edward M. Beard, B.A. Furman, 1943. “The 
First Decade of the North Carolina Public 
Health Contraceptive Service.” North Caro- 
lina, 

Joseph S. Bolt, A.B. Georgia, 1942. “Socionomy 
and Group-centered Recreation.” North 
Carolina. 

Wilmer H. Clay, B.S. Mississippi State, 1943; 
B.D. Emory, 1946. “The Participation of the 
Rural Church in Community Development.” 
North Carolina. 

Georgia Ethridge, A.B. Vassar, 1946. ‘‘A Study 
of the Macon Telegraph as a Social Force.”’ 
North Carolina. 

Betty Alice Long, A.B. Drury College, 1946. 
“Interrelationship between Factors in Social 
Disorganization.”’ North Carolina. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


University of California.—The depart- 
ment of sociology and social institutions is 
adding three full-time staff members to its 
faculty for the academic year 1948-49: 

C. Arnold Anderson, University of Ken- 
tucky, has accepted a one-year appointment 
in the department and will teach courses on 
migration, social classes, the utilization of 
human resources, and a seminar on social 
policy and social action. 

Seymour Lipset, University of Toronto, 
will join the department as instructor and 
will teach courses in urban sociology and re- 
search methods. 

Wolfgang Eberhard, of the University of 
Ankara, Turkey, will join the staff under 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant and will 
teach courses dealing with the social as- 
pects of Chinese history and Chinese culture 
groups. 

Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Lipset 
have been relieved of one-third of their 
teaching load to do research under an ar- 
rangement with the Institute of Industrial 
Relations. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.— 
Charles Dollard has been elected president. 
Vice-president of the Corporation since 
March, 1947, he succeeds Devereux C. Jo- 
sephs, who recently resigned to become 
president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

The following grants were made recently 
by the Carnegie Corporation: $19,000 to 
Columbia University for a study of the 
problems involved in using social-science 
data and techniques in the solution of gov- 
ernment and industrial problems. Dr. Rob- 
- ert Merton, of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, will conduct intensive interviews 
with social scientists, government officials, 
and industrialists to determine the most 
common problems in the relatively new field 
of applied social science. The resulting re- 


port is expected to be available in about 
eighteen months. Also $30,000, payable over 
three years, to the University of Wisconsin 
for studies of the law in action. These funds 
will provide stipends for two research fel- 
lows who will work with senior members of 
the law faculty in studying the impact of 
particular laws on the daily lives of Wis- 
consin citizens. Resulting data will be incor- 
porated in teaching materials used in the 
Law School. 


Chicago Psychological Institute-—The 
stitute announces a thirty-six-week training 
course in applied clinical psychology, begin- 
ning September 13, 1948. Training will be 
given in administering, scoring, and inter- 
preting tests, including Stanford-Binet, 
Wechsler-Bellevue, TAT, and Rorschach, 
and in counseling and guidance procedures. 
Externships will be arranged with institu- 
tions using psychological services. For fur- 
ther information and registration write to 
the Chicago Psychological Institute, 410 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


University of Chicago.—Visiting profes- 
sors in the department of sociology this sum- 
mer were Dr. Otakar Machotka, formerly 
prerector and professor of sociology at 
Charles University, Prague, who is offering 
courses on European sociology and on so- 
ciology and personality; Rupert Vance, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, giving courses on 
social structure and population; and August 
B. Hollingshead, Yale University, present- 
ing courses on the community and social 
institutions. 

Dr. Siang-Feng Ko, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Nanking University, 
gave a public address at the university on 
July 6, on the subject of “Chinese Culture.” 

Everett C. Hughes, who has been teach- 
ing in the University of Frankfurt since 
April, returned from Germany in August. 
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Eastern Sociological Society.—The officers 
elected for the year 1948 are: president, 
Thorsten Sellin, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; vice-president, Meyer F. Nimkoff, 
of Bucknell University; executive commit- 
tee, Seth Russell, of Pennsylvania State 
College; secretary-treasurer, Bernhard J. 
Stern, of Columbia University. 


University of Illinois——Dallas Smythe, 
director of research and economist for the 
Federal Communications Commission, will 
join the staff in September as professor of 
economics and research professor in the 
Institute of Communications Research. 

Others on the Institute staff are Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, political scientist and for- 
mer director of the Emory University 
School of Journalism; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
director of Columbia University Office of 
Applied Social Research, to be at Lilinois 
part of the coming year as a visitor; Clyde 
Hart, director of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, who will give a series of lec- 
tures; and the following staff members: 
John W. Albig, chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology; Raymond B. 
Cattell, social psychologist; Fred S. Siebert, 
director of the school of journalism; Charles 
H. Sandage, journalism professor and 
specialist in advertising; and Director 
Wilbur L. Schramm, former head of the 
fowa School of Journalism. 


Indiana University. —Erwin O. Smigel, of 
New York University, has been added to the 
staff to begin work in September, 1948. 

Lavinia C. Villela, who has been on the 
staff of the department for the last two 
years, has been working during the summer 
at the Institute for Juvenile Research in 
Chicago. She will return in the fall to a posi- 
tion in Sao Paulo University in Brazil. 


University of Kansas.—Robert G. Foster 
has resigned from the staff of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, after fifteen years of service, 
to become a research candidate in the To- 
peka Institute for Psychoanalysis and pro- 
fessor of sociology and home economics at 
the University of Kansas, beginning in Sep- 
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tember. In the fall semester he will teach 
courses on the family and marriage and fam- 
ily relationships. 

E. Jackson Baur, assistant professor of 
sociology, next year will offer a new course, 
“Techniques of Opinion Measurement.” 
The departments of sociology and psychol- 
ogy are collaborating in developing a se- 
quence of courses in this field of investiga- 
tion. 

Hilden Gibson, associate professor of po- 
litical science and sociology and director of 
human relations, taught during the summer 
session at the University of Oregon. 

Harold A. Gibbard, assistant professor of 
sociology, has resigned his position here to 
accept the chairmanship of the sociology de- 
partment at the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Carroll D. Clark participated in the per- 
sonnel courses of the Command and General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth during 
the summer. Dr. Baur and Dr. Clark served 
as instructors in the Institute held for the 
C.1.0. Steelworkers, and Professor Esther E. 
Twente directed an Institute for Social 
Workers. 


University of Michigan.—G. E. Swanson, 
who received his Ph.D. this year from the 
University of Chicago, has accepted a posi- 
tion as instructor in sociology. He will offer 
courses in the general area of collective be- 
havior, social movements, and mass com- 
munications. 

Ronald Freedman, instructor in the de- 
partment, has received the Colver Rosen- 
berger prize from the University of Chicago 
for his thesis, “Recent Migration to Chi- 
cago.” 


The Midwest Sociological Society —The 
officers for 1948-49 are: president, Ray E. 
Wakeley, Iowa State College; first vice- 
president, George B. Vold, University of 
Minnesota; second vice-president, Harold 
W. Saunders, State University of Iowa; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Donald O. Cowgill, Munic- 
ipal University of Wichita; representative 
on the executive committee of the American 
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Sociological Society, James M. Reinhardt, 
University of Nebraska. Other members of 
the executive committee are: J. E. Hulett, 
Jr., University of Illinois; Hugh W. Ghorm- 
ley, Iowa State College; Randall C. Hill, 
Kansas State College; Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
University of Minnesota; R. C. Minor, Lin- 
coln University; Joyce O. Hertzler, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; A. L. Lincoln, University 
of North Dakota; Richard Seaman, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota; and William H. 
Sewell, University of Wisconsin. 


University of Minnesota.—F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman of the department of so- 
ciology, returns from a sabbatical leave of 
absence to active duty in September. 

Don Martindale, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology and will have charge 
of courses in social theory. 

Neal Gross, of Iowa State College, has 
been appointed as assistant professor of so- 
ciology to be in charge of courses in research 
methods and in the field of social mobility 
and social stratification. 


The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search.—The Loyal Order of Moose, with 
the co-operation of the University of Chi- 
cago, is sponsoring the Second International 
Symposium on Feelings and Emotions on 
October 28, 29, and 30, 1948. The Moose- 
heart symposium, under the general chair- 
manship of Dr. Martin L. Reymert, director 
of the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search, is held on the occasion of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the publication The 
Wittenberg Symposium on Feelings and Emo- 
tions. Dr. Anton J. Carlson, professor emeri- 
tus of physiology at the University of Chi- 
cago, is honorary chairman. 

Among the contributors will be: John E. 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; Magda 
Arnold, Wellesley College; Samuel J. Beck, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago; B. P. 
Babkin, McGill University, Montreal; Tri- 
gant Burrow, the Lifwynn Foundation, 
Westport, Connecticut; Dorwin Cartwright, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
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Chester Darrow, Illinois Institute for Juve- 
nile Research; John Elmgren, University of 
Gothenburg, Sweden; Franklin Fearing, 
University of California; C. B. Frisby, Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
London; Arnold Gesell, Yale University; 
R. L. Jenkins, University of Illinois; Harold 
Jones, University of California; David 
Katz, University of Stockholm; Herbert 
Langfeld, Princeton University; George 
Lawton, New York City; H. S. Liddell, 
Cornell University; Rensis Likert, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Donald B. Lindsley, Ivan 
D. London, and Jules Masserman, all of 
Northwestern University; Margaret Mead, 
American Museum of Natural History; Al- 
bert E. Michotte, University of Louvain; 
James G. Miller and Carl R. Rogers, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Gardner Murphy, City 
College of New York; Henry A. Murray, 
Harvard University; @rnulv @degaard, Uni- 
versity of Oslo; Henri Pieron, the Sorbonne; 
Curt Richter, Johns Hopkins Hospital; 
Anne Roe, New York City; Saul Rosen- 
zweig, Western Pennsylvania Psychiatric In- 
stitute and Clinic; David Shakow, Illinois 
Neuropsychiatric Institute and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Nathan W. Shock, United 
States Public Health Service; William 
Stephenson, formerly Oxford University, 
visiting professor at University of Chicago; 
Roger J. Williams, University of Texas; 
Harold G. Wolff, New York Hospital. 

The sessions on Thursday, October 28, 
will be held at Mooseheart, Illinois, and the 
sessions on Friday, October 29, and Satur- 
day, October 30, at the University of Chi- 
cago. All sessions of the conference will be 
open without tickets to all interested. There 
will be open house for all who wish to visit 
Mooseheart, the City of Childhood, on Wed- 
nesday, October 27, and Sunday, October 
31. Some of the speakers at the symposium 
will participate in the “University of Chi- 
cago Round Table” national network radio 
broadcast on Sunday, October 31. 

Information concerning hotel accommo- 
dations and other matters may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Reymert. A housing com- 
mittee will soon be established in Chicago. 
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Participants will be given free transporta- 
tion between Chicago and Mooseheart 
through the courtesy of the Moose Fra- 
ternity. 


Northeastern University.—James L. Mc- 
Pherson of Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, 
has been appointed instructor in sociology. 


Ohio State University —The department 
of sociology has just been given administra- 
tive approval with a small grant of money to 
establish a marriage and family-counseling 
clinic as a part of its program, beginning 
with the autumn quarter, 1948. The clinic 
will provide needed counseling service for 
married students and those about to be 
married. It will also facilitate the profes- 
sional training of graduate students for 
work in marriage education and guidance 
and will furnish data for research in this 
area. The clinic will be under the direction 
of John F. Cuber. Raymond F. Sletto will be 
in charge of the research aspect. 

Cecil C. North retires from active duty at 
the end of the summer quarter. He has been 
a member of the staff since 1916. 

Robert A. Harper has been promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor. 

Michael Hakeem and Herman Lantz 
have been appointed instructors. 

Assistant professor James N. Spuhler 
spent the summer in New Mexico, directing 
a joint research project on a number of pop- 
ulation and health problems of the Rama 
Navajo Indians. The project is sponsored by 
the department of anthropology, Harvard 
University, the graduate school at Ohio 
State University (department of sociology), 
and the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Stuart N. Adams, instructor, has been 
given a research grant by the graduate 
school at Ohio State University to continue 
his study of occupational mobility in the 
legal profession. 


The Pacific Sociological Society.—The 
officers for the coming year are as 
follows: president, Harvey J. Locke, 
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University of Southern California; vice- 
president, Northern Division, Glen A. Bak- 
kum, Oregon State College; vice-president, 
Central Division, Carlo Lastrucci, San 
Francisco State College; vice-president, 
Southern Division, Gwynne Nettler, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer, Leonard Bloom, 
University of California, Los Angeles; repre- 
sentative to the American Sociological So- 
ciety, Norman Hayner, University of Wash- 
ington; newly elected members of the ad- 
visory council, George Lundberg, Univer- 
sity of Washington, C. W. Topping, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia; Editor of the Pro- 
ceedings, Wallis Beasley, Washington State 
College. 


University of Pennsylvania.—William 
Donald Turner, of Moylan, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work and professor in 
the School of Social Work. Dr. Turner fills 
the vacancy caused by the death of Dean 
Kenneth L. M. Pray in March. 


Princeton.—The Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, is offering 
for 1949-50 its second series of research fel- 
lowships in psychometrics leading to the 
Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. Open 
to men who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the University, the two fellowships 
carry a stipend of $2,200 a year and are nor- 
mally renewable. 

Fellows will be engaged in part-time re- 
search in the general area of psychological 
measurement at the offices of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service and will, in addition, 
carry a normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. Competence in mathe- 
matics and psychology is a prerequisite for 
obtaining these fellowships. Information 
and application blanks may be obtained 
from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship 
Program, Educational Testing Service, Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


University of Southern California.—E. 
Franklin Frazier, president of the American 
Sociological Society, conducted the Work- 
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shop in Intercultural Education at the six 
weeks’ summer session. 

Charles E. Hutchinson, of the University 
of Maryland, lectured on fundamentals of 
sociology and criminology during the sum- 
mer. 

The Ph.D.’s of the sociology department 
held their twentieth annual reunion at the 
home of Dean and Mrs. Emory S. Bogardus 
in July. The twentieth anniversary marks 
the conferring of the forty-fourth Ph.D. in 
sociology at the University of Southern 
California. 

Professor Joseph S. Roucek, chairman of 
the department of political science and so- 
ciology of the University of Bridgeport, 
served as visiting professor during the sum- 
mer. He also gave a special course, “Behind 
the Iron Curtain,” for the summer session of 
Occidental College. 


Stanford University —A new department 
of sociology and anthropology, to begin op- 
eration at the opening of the new academic 
year, has been established at Stanford. The 
new department combines the staffs of so- 
ciology, which has been a division within the 
department of economics, and of anthropol- 
ogy, which has been under the jurisdiction 
of the school of humanities. The combined 
staff will consist of Felix M. Keesing, who 
will serve as executive head of the new de- 
partment, Richard T. LaPiere, Donald G. 
Reuter, Charles N. Reynolds, Bernard J. 
Siegel, Robert C. Stone, who comes to Stan- 
ford this year from the University of Chi- 
cago, where he has been completing his work 
for the degree, and Paul Wallin. An addi- 
tional appointment in anthropology will be 
made by the opening of the fall quarter. 

During the summer quarter Louis Wirth, 
of the University of Chicago, was visiting 
professor of sociology, offering a course in 
the urban community and a seminar in the 
sociology of knowledge. 


University of Texas.—W. E. Gettys, 
chairman of the department, is sociology de- 
partment editor for the new Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia. He and Carl A. Dawson, McGill 
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University, have completed the third revi- 
sion of their Introduction to Sociology, to be 
published by the Ronald Press Company. 
During the second semester, Professor 
Gettys was on leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of conducting research and writing. In 
his absence, Carl M. Rosenquist acted as 
chairman. 

Harry E. Moore will conduct a seminar 
and workshop during the summer under the 
auspices of the Insular Board for Vocational 
Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Walter I. Firey is teaching in the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations at Harvard during 
the summer. He will also be special lecturer 
in sociology at Harvard in the second semes- 
ter of 1948-40. 

Olen E. Leonard will join the staff in Sep- 
tember as associate professor in charge of 
research methods and courses on Latin 
America. Dr. Leonard has spent the last 
three years in South America, principally in 
Bolivia, for the Committee on Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Graduates of the department who have 
recently accepted teaching positions include 
Alvin H. Scaff, Pomona College; Milton A. 
Maxwell, Washington State College; John 
R. Gordon, Memphis State College; Winfred 
G. Steglich, University of New Mexico; 
Harold B. Crasilneck, Trinity University, 
San Antonio; Hiram J. Friedsam, North 
Texas State College; and Tilman Cantrell, 
Idaho State College. Roy A. Clifford taught 
at S. F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
Texas, during the summer session. Willis 
Tate, a doctoral candidate, has been ap- 
pointed instructor of sociology and dean of 
student life at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 


Third National Conference, Psychodrama, 
Sociodrama, Sociometry, and Group Psycho- 
therapy.—The conference is sponsored by 
the Moreno Clinic and the Psychodramatic 
Institute and will cover psychodrama, socio- 
drama, sociometry, and group psycho- 
therapy. The theme is “Training in Human 
Relations”; the date September 4-6, 1948; 
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the place Beacon, New York. The program 
for the first day is the psychodrama; for the 
second day, the sociodrama; and for the 
third, sociometry and group psychotherapy. 
For further information write to Moreno 
Clinic, Beacon, New York. 


U.N.E.S.C.0.—Otto Kleinberg is on 
leave from Columbia University to direct a 
study of tensions affecting international 
understanding. 


Vanderbilt University —Dr. Emilio Wil- 
lems, professor of sociology in the Escola 
Livre de Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo 
and professor of anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Sado Paulo, Brazil, served as visiting 
professor of sociology and anthropology in 
the special summer session devoted to Bra- 
zilian studies and the Portuguese language. 
He offered a course on ““The Races and Cul- 
tures of Brazil” and a seminar on ‘““The Ac- 
culturation of European and Asiatic Immi- 
grants in Brazil.” 

Dr. Joseph S. Vandiver, of Louisiana 
State University, has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of sociology. 

Mr. José Arthur Rios, of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. 


The Westermarck Society —The Journal 
has received the following news item from 
Copenhagen: On the 20th of November, 
1940, the anniversary of Edward Wester- 
marck’s birth, a number of persons were in- 
vited to meet at Abo under the presidency of 
Professor Rolf Lagerborg, in order to form a 
society to the memory of Edward Wester- 
marck and to perpetuate his name. The 
sponsors of the meeting were Professor Rolf 
Lagerborg and Professor Uno Harva, and 
Dr. K. R. V. Wikman, who was then Do- 
cent. On the 18th of May, 1941, the constit- 
uent session of the society was held under 
the presidency of Professor Yrjo Hirn. The 
society was given the name of The Wester- 
marck Society; its aim was declared to be 
the furthering of sociological and philosophi- 
cal research. Owing to the conditions pre- 
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vailing during the war, this aim could be 
effected only to a limited extent. Neverthe- 
less, the society met regularly during the fol- 
lowing years on the anniversary of Edward 
Westermarck, the 20th of November. 1944 
was an exception, as the meeting was then 
postponed till the 2nd of March of the fol- 
lowing year. At the meeting of the society on 
the 20th of November, 1945, Professors Carl 
Erik Knoellinger, Sven Lindman, Hugo E. 
Pipping, Bruno Suviranta, and Docent 
Heikki Waris were invited to be foundation 
members. The following committee was ap- 
pointed: Professors Uno Harva, Yrjo Hirn, 
Rolf Lagerborg, Sven Lindman, Hugo E. 
Pipping, and K. R. V. Wikman, as well as 
Mr. Johnny Hackman, Mag. Phil., and Do- 
cent Heikki Waris. Deputy members of the 
committee are Mr. Knut Pipping, Mag. 
Phil.; Mr. Antero Rinne, Ph.D.; Mr. E. A. 
Virtanen, Mag. Phil.; and Docent G. H. von 
Wright. At the supervening session, the 
committee elected Professor Yrjo Hirn 
president, Professor Harva vice-president, 
Professor Wikman secretary, Docent 
Waris vice-secretary, and Mr. Hackman 
treasurer. In addition, Mr. Knut Pipping 
was elected assistant-treasurer and re- 
corder. As a result of the society’s efforts, 
the collection of Westermarck manuscripts 
donated to the Philosophy Seminar of Abo 
Academy has received many gifts of Wester- 
marck’s letters. Through Professor Lager- 
borg the collection has been classified and 
will be properly preserved. 


University of Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin 
Service Association recently made an award 
to Professor John Gillin. The preamble 
reads: 


“For his research and writings in the 
fields of sociology and penology which have 
influenced not only students but also the 
layman—the man on the street. 

“For his inspirational teachings in class- 
room, forum and the press. 

“For his struggles in legislative halls for 
individualized justice and real rehabilitation 
programs. 
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“For his efforts in developing the Wiscon- 
sin Conference of Social Work, now the Wis- 
consin Welfare Council. 

“For his work on the Wisconsin Pardon 
Board, an innovation which called for not 
only a scientific approach but human under- 
standing. 

“For his interest in the law violator whose 
offense stemmed from social instability 
rather than from deliberate intent. 

“For his belief and his unflagging interest 
in his fellow man, and 

“Tn recognition of all his 53 years of wise 
and sympathetic study and effort in behalf 
of the progress of prisons, probation and 
parole.” 


C. W. M. Hart, formerly associate profes- 
sor at the University of Toronto and visiting 
lecturer here this year, has been appointed 
associate professor of anthropology. He will 
offer courses in social anthropology as well 
as supervise field research on acculturation 
among Wisconsin Indians. 

William W. Howells has been advanced 
to full professor in anthropology. He was re- 
cently elected as the representative of the 
American Anthropological Association on 
the National Research Council. Howells 


was also elected editor of the American 
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Journal of Physical Anthropology, beginning 
in 1949. 

Boyd E. Macrory has been appointed 
acting instructor in the department for next 
year. 

Carl W. Taylor, head of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
was visiting lecturer in rural sociology dur- 
ing the summer session. He offered courses 
on rural social trends and rural cultural 
regions. 

Philip E. Frohlich, of Ohio University, 
offered courses in social theory during the 
summer session. 

Marshall B. Clinard has been appointed 
to the advisory board of the State Bureau of 
Alcohol Studies. This bureau was recently 
created by the legislature to do research on 
the causes and treatment of alcoholism as 
well as to conduct educational work in the 
state. 

The Board of Regents of the university 
recently created an Industrial Relations 
Center to co-ordinate work in industrial re- 
lations throughout the university, with a 
director in charge. Marshall B. Clinard has 
been named to the advisory committee to 
represent sociology. 
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An African Aristocracy: Rank among the Swazi. 
By Hitpa Kuper. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. xiit+251. $8.00. 
Recent British anthropology has produced a 

series of significant essays on political organiza- 
tion in Africa. Hilda Kuper’s study deserves 
special notice as a well-documented and original 
report on status and government in an African 
nation. Yet, while the book deals primarily with 
one aspect of Swazi culture, it offers sufficient 
background of kinship, economy, and ritual to 
make the study comprehensible. The author 
presents an extensive material in a terse and 
concentrated style. 

The Swazi are a southeast African people of 
cultivators and herders who, unlike the Zulu, 
early recognized the irrevertible character of the 
European advance in South Africa. The flexible 
policy of the Swazi rulers and their concessions 
to the British and Dutch colonists preserved 
much of Swazi culture. While European mis- 
sions and British administration and industrial- 
ism have left their imprint on native society, 
mainly intensifying native stratification and 
enhancing the authority of the rulers, Swazi 
society was able to assimilate much of European 
civilization and to work out a modus vivendi 
with the white invaders without losing its co- 
hesiveness and essential character. 

The Swazi political hierarchy extends in un- 
broken line from the head of the single home- 
stead through the tribal district to the national 
capital. The prevailing political system is com- 
pounded of elements of constitutional kingship 
based on a fairly broad representation of the 
chief units of the nation, some aspects of feudal 
vassalage, and paternalistic rule involving a 
high concentration of political functions in the 
hands of the two rulers: the king and the queen 
mother. The king controls the army, the court, 
the land, the rain, and the essential parts of the 
ritual. He can best be described as a constitu 
tional monarch. While his person inspires awe 
and reverence, his actual rule is interpreted by 
his subjects as the execution of a mandate by 
the nation. Elaborate checks and precautionary 
devices prevent usurpation of power and rivalry 
between the king, the queen mother, and the 
ranking princes. The same checks are also ap 


plied to the lower rungs of the ladder and the 
complex order within the polygynous families 
of the aristocracy. Aristocracy predominates in 
the political hierarchy, yet commoners wield in- 
fluence in the two most important royal coun- 
cils. No rigid caste system exists; the rise of com- 
moners and their clans to rank and prominence 
is apparently inherent in this elastic and yet 
conservative system. Wealth and rank are as- 
sociated with large herds, polygyny, a wide kin- 
ship, and scattered homesteads in charge of co- 
wives. Closeness of kinship to the ruling line is 
the measure of aristocracy. 

Chapters on age classes, kinship, individual 
variability, charts of the yearly round of eco- 
nomic activities, and a schedule of roles as- 
sumed by men and women in the various periods 
of their lives provide basic information for the 
reader. Photographs and some interesting docu- 
mentary material in the Appendix make the 
study more concrete. The method of reporting 
is in the best tradition of modern anthropology ; 
Malinowski’s influence is openly acknowledged, 
as is also some partial divergency from the func- 
tional method. Observations are well grounded 
in what appears to be a thorough familiarity 
with the culture studied; the author spent over 
two vears in the field and was able to communi- 
cate with her informants in the vernacular. 
Swazi culture is presented not as a case in point 
but with the retiring empiricism of the historian 
who subordinates interpretation to description. 
While the author abstains from generalizations, 
the student of stratification, no less than the 
student of African society, should find this book 
useful. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Education in Fascist Italy. By L. Mun10- 
PALUELLO. London: Oxford University Press 
(for the Royal Institute for International 
Affairs), 1946. Pp. xiv+236. $5.50. 

This scholarly and exceedingly detached re- 
cital of the organization of education in Italy 
since 1859 leaves the reader with a vivid ap- 
preciation of the maxim that natura non facil 
saltum, One quarter of the book deals with the 
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pre-Fascist period; the rest justifies the title. As 
the author insists, it is important to distinguish 
between Fascist education and education in the 
Fascist period. While the organization of the 
educational system was different in 1943 from 
what it was in 1922, many of the changes made 
would have come about normally even without 
fascism. On the other hand, the designs of the 
regime for creating young Italy in its own image 
‘like so many other Fascist organizational 
schemes—remained to a large extent on paper. 
Success was greatest at the lower educational 
levels, but the effectiveness of the inculcation 
of the Fascist attitudes and ideology appear to 
have diminished with the development of the 
students’ maturity and critical faculties. One 
can but feel from reading this book that, intel- 
lectually, fascism in Italy was but a flash in the 
pan. Whatever permanent damage it might 
have done can easily be overestimated. 
“Fascism,” says the author, “could never 
find a definition for itself.’”” This may be the 
reason that this study, like others which have 
dealt with Fascist institutions, seems somewhat 
sketchy in its analyzing and contrasting of the 
ideas upon which the institutions rest. But in a 
book of this sort one would have expected some 
explicit treatment, for instance, of the conflict 
between the church and the regime for control 
over the minds of the growing generation and 
some comparison of Italian with German tech- 
niques for attaining what purportedly were 
similar objectives. The author fails to furnish a 
better social-political-philosophical context for 
his subject matter. This weakness is the more 
serious because the book, being written in Eng- 
lish, will have an audience unfamiliar with 
Italian life and thus unable to fill in what the 
author has left out. This might lessen its value 
for the general sociologist. However, for the 
professional educator the factual content makes 
it a useful source book. 
RENZO BIANCHI 
Carleton College 


Personnel Administration. By PAUL Picors and 
Cuaries A. Myers. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. Pp. ix+ 553. $4.50. 
This book under review is divided into two 

parts. The first is a general discussion of person- 

nel administration, including “organizational 
stability” ; recruitment, placement, and training 
of personnel; promotional and disciplinary 


problems; administration of wages and hour s 
and the development of employee services. The 
second part contains twenty-one case studies in 
the field of personnel administration, each of 
which is designed to illustrate a statement of 
general principles contained in the respective 
chapters of Part I. As a book for sociologists, it 
seems singularly unrewarding. The discussions 
of the first part are conducted at the level of 
“general advice to the future personnel admin- 
istrator.” I cannot judge whether personnel 
men would find this illuminating. The discus- 
sion under each topic seems in the end to say: 
‘“‘As personnel administrator, your principle of 
action should be to promote ‘smooth human re- 
lations’ in the interests of management.” This 
view is, of course, legitimate enough. I only 
wonder whether the advice is not given in such 
general terms as to be frequently question-beg- 
ging. The authors rightly point out that the job 
of a personnel man involves personal adaptabili- 
ty and diplomacy, and it may well be asked to 
what extent such abilities can be taught through 
general advice. Consequently, they have slight- 
ed the technical information which books on 
personnel administration ordinarily contain, al- 
though this deficiency could perhaps be made 
up through classroom teaching. In this connec- 
tion the authors’ point of view is illuminating 
not for what it teaches but for what it implies 
concerning the “‘social role of the personnel ad- 
ministrator.” That role is best described in their 
own words: 


Personnel administration means developing 
teamwork. . . . If you are lucky, you will have found 
from the outset that your chief executive recognizes 
the importance of your job. Then you will have a 
chance to help in planning personnel policies before 
executive action is taken.... But you may find 
yourself in a company where this is not the case. 
Your president may not be truly personnel-minded. 
Do you notice that when you give your point of 
view on personnel policies, you are the still small 
voice of conscience to whom no one listens? Even so, 
you need not be unduly discouraged. . . . Although 
personnel administration is to be tested in human 
values, it must also justify itself in terms of dollars 
and cents. In presenting your recommendations, 
you should not hesitate to talk in these terms... . 
Even if you are not titled and treated as vice presi- 
dent, see to it that you think and talk like one 
[pp. 308-9]. 


The case studies of the second part are fre- 
quently interesting for their realistic detail, al- 
though the questions for discussion posed at the 
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end of each indicate that the authors take their 
own statement concerning the ambivalent posi- 
tion of the personnel administrator less serious- 
ly than they might. The book is furnished with 
a useful bibliography and an index. 


REINHARD BENDIX 


University of California 


The Dynamics of Learning. By NATHANIEL 
Cantor. Buffalo: Foster & Stewart, 1946. 
Pp. 282. $3.00. 


This book sets forth a conception of learning 
—and hence teaching—which takes its charac- 
ter from the author’s belief that the principles 
of modern education are identical with the 
principles of mental hygiene. It is a conception 
which, in the catch phrases of a confused peda- 
gogy, is neither ““Teacher-centered” nor ‘‘stu- 
dent-centered.”’ Professor Cantor’s statement 
that “the teacher represents a particular kind of 
help, and the student presents a particular kind 
of interest” indicates the two limits which “give 
pur pose and meaning to the activity of the instruc- 
tor and student’ (p. 80; italics are Cantor’s). 
Hence the author’s conception of teacher-stu- 
dent relations does not capitulate to student 
whims after the manner of the silly “progressiv- 
ism’”’ which, one hopes, has run its course. The 
observation that “if the teacher understands 
his function, he is protected against the de- 
mands of the student” assures us on this point 
(p. 80). 

The author’s major premise is that some- 
thing must happen to the student’s self before 
factual knowledge can be truly acquired. He 
must improve his understanding of himself, his 
activity, his relationship to others, the nature 
of the world, and his place in it. In so far as 
these are attained, a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of the personality is involved. This takes 
place through the following sequences of experi- 
ences: Teaching which challenges old attitudes 
and beliefs begets resistance in the student. This 
puts the student “in the middle” and creates a 
feeling of ambivalence: the confrontation of the 
old with the new “‘threatens the self as previous- 
ly organized.” The rejection of the new (tem- 
porary for those who finally complete the act) 
and the refusal to reorganize attitudes Cantor 
calls “projection, or self-assertion.” If the stu- 
dent’s “‘will-to-learn” (Cantor’s phrase) is 
strong enough to carry him ahead, new know!l- 


edge and perspectives are assimilated. This is 
the phase of identification which brings the ex- 
perience of genuine learning through its full 
cycle. 

This conception of the learning act draws 
heavily on the contributions of Dewey, Meade, 
and Thurstone, although the author does not 
say so. Cantor’s personal contribution to the 
dynamics implicit in such a structure of action 
is made through his adaptation to teaching of 
the method and logic of the nondirective theory 
of counseling. This does not mean that the 
author conceives of the teacher as a therapist. 
He makes his position clear in his remark that 
“the teacher’s responsibility is not for the stu- 
dent’s personal development as such but for 
developing the meaning of the particular 
course,” i.e., that his function is to deal with a 
student’s difficulties only in so far as his work in 
a given course is involved (p. 84). Chapter xi, 
Activity of the Teacher,’’ reveals the de- 
gree to which success in the use of a nondirec- 
tive technique rests upon profound knowledge 
of both the subject matter and the nature of the 
human personality. To say that its proper use 
calls for consummate skill is to put it mildly. 
The task is, obviously, complicated by the fact 
that personalities differ. 

How nondirective techniques of teaching can 
result in dynamic learning is, in the reviewer’s 
view, resolved by his belief that they require a 
combination of science and art, with the latter 
preponderant. Cantor is aware of this and hence 
gives us neither a sales talk nor another “course 
in methods.” ‘“The relationship between teacher 
and students is a professional one,” and nothing 
other than a thoroughly professional conception 
of the task is offered. 

At only one point does the reviewer find him- 
self in substantial disagreement with the author. 
He does not believe that the “teaching-learning 
process, discussed here, is valid . . . on all levels 
of primary and secondary education as well as 
in the college of liberal arts and sciences” 
(p. 11). His disagreement rests on the belief that 
nondirective techniques are most effective at 
those levels of schooling at which attendance is 
more rather than less voluntary. Hence such 
techniques would be less appropriate in the pri- 
mary years of schooling. 

The contribution of The Dynamics of Learn- 
ing to the improvement of teaching in the social 
sciences is no small one. But the acceptance and 
use of Professor Cantor’s methods will advance 
only as teachers increasingly subscribe to the 
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view that social knowledge is for use. This will 
come slowly. Meantime those who continue to 
ignore the dynamics of learning will continue to 
sustain the tradition that teaching consists pri- 
marily in stuffing students with facts. 


Ear. S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Gifted Child Grows Up. By Lewis M. TER- 
MAN and ME ITA H. OpENn. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. xiv+ 
448. $6.00. 

We are reminded by Terman that there was 
a period when the precocious child was classed 
with abnormal persons and that there were even 
some advocates of a policy of discouraging early 
cleverness. A little over twenty-five years ago, 
Terman, with his associates, undertook a re- 
search project of some magnitude which would 
establish the merits of this notion. Reports have 
appeared at different stages of the progress of 
the study as publications in the series “Genetic 
Studies of Genius,” of which the present volume 
is the fourth. Most of the 1,528 children studied 
were first observed in 1921-22 and with a few 
exceptions were children with I.Q.’s ranging 
from 140 to 185. A considerable amount of in- 
formation on each child was gathered at the 
initial stage of the project—information on t: 2 
quality of the home and school; medical data; 
anthropometric measurements; tests of achieve- 
ment, character, and interests; and a list of 
books read by the child over a period of two 
months. 

Now, a quarter of a century later, it is pos- 
sible to see how these children have turned out. 
They made good records—considerably better 
than ordinary school children do—in many re- 
spects. It appears clear that a high L.Q. in 
childhood provides a basis for prediction of a 
better-than-average chance of success in life. It 
also indicates that the children of these gifted 
ones are more than likely to be bright—384 off- 
spring of the original sample had an average 
1.Q. of 127.7, which is well above the average 
school population though about 24 points below 
the average scored by their parents. This is, in 
fact, about the amount of loss to be expected 
according to Galton’s law of filial regression. 

The superiority of this group of gifted chil- 
dren lies in better health and physique, higher 
achievement in school, more versatility, and 
more success in careers. The group is at least 
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satisfactory in its record of marriage rate and 
marital adjustment, but their fertility rate is 
too low to replace them. 

The study is to be continued; it is in fact said 
to be now only at its halfway point, and there is 
even an expressed hope that descendants to the 
third or fourth generations will be examined to 
see how closely the law of regression is fulfilled. 

Between the lines runs the assumption that 
the L.Q. is governed primarily by heredity. This 
was so taken for granted that the nature of in- 
telligence was not apparently conceived as a 
problem in this research. There is something of 
a lost opportunity here, for it might have been 
rewarding to study the possible ways in which 
intelligent parents may transmit good mentality 
to their children in ways other than heredity. 
It would also have been worth while to examine 
the various kinds of advantages such a selected 
group might have had in education, career op- 
portunities, and other aspects of life. But this 
overlooked inquiry does not affect the main 
point, which is that it is better in almost every 
way for a child to have a high I.Q. than to have 
a low one. Terman has made that thesis almost 
impossible to challenge. 

Rosert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Opiate Addiction. By ALFRED R. LINDESMITH. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 
1947. Pp. ix+238. $3.00. 

The traditional conception of the opiate ad- 
dict as a weak-willed degenerate will have a 
hard time surviving the powerful attack by 
by Lindesmith. He finds, on the basis of a care- 
ful and methodical study, in which a large part 
of the material was gathered by himself, that 
addiction is not a response to a desire for pleas- 
ure. It is true that some persons begin using the 
drug with this in mind, but if they become ad- 
dicted, it is because they have become so habit- 
uated to the drug that withdrawal distress is 
unbearable. It is essential that the connection 
between withdrawal distress and the lack of the 
drug be consciously known, otherwise addiction 
does not occur. However potent unconscious 
drives may be, it appears that unconscious 
craving for opiates is never able by itself to in- 
form the person what is troubling him or what 
will give relief, nor does it reach to conscious- 
ness to give this knowledge. The usual method 
of learning what is wrong is to be told, by one 
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who is already addicted. In fact there is a good 
deal of social process in exposure, habituation, 
and addiction. Many persons are induced to 
try the drug by someone already addicted, and 
they often have to be persuaded to continue it 
for a time in the face of unpleasant initial reac- 
tions. They are later informed that they have a 
habit, acquire a conception of themselves as ad- 
dicts, and participate in something of a loose 
organization of addicts, co-operating in the 
securing of drugs, the exchange of information 
concerning its use, the fairly elaborate argot, 
and the collectively developed system of ra- 
tionalization. 

Lindesmith’s case appears to be unanswer- 
able—at least he finds no cases that contradict 
his explanation. Following his exposition of the 
research and theory, he cites in chapter vii cer- 
tain theories regarding heredity, psychopathy, 
or pursuit of pleasure. These all topple over 
with little further pushing and give no signs of 
ever being able to rise from the floor. 

Lindesmith contributes in his final chapters 
a review of the history of the opiate problem 
and gives some recommendations for legislation. 
There is a glossary of addicts’ argot and a bib- 
liography in the Appendix. 


ROBERT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Can Science Save Us? By GEORGE A. LUNDBERG. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. 
Pp. 122. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75. 


This book is an interesting example of excel- 
lent argument, professional ideology, intense re- 
ligious faith, and gratuitous comment on do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. It is based upon ar- 
ticles which originally appeared in Harpers’: 
the style is popular. Only at rare intervals, how- 
ever, does it sacrifice dignity for effect. When 
this occurs, the loss is usually attributable to a 
certain ponderous sarcasm which, although 
grating harshly on some readers, is not a serious 
blemish and may even add to its popular appeal. 

Theargument is essentially one that has been 
familiar since Spencer’s day : Science and meta- 
physics should be sharply separated, and the 
salvation of mankind depends upon science 
alone. Here there is much with which the con- 
temporary sociologist, in particular, will auto- 
matically agree, for his training predisposes him 
toward acceptance of the thesis that all science 
is good and all metaphysics bad. Of the fact that 


Lundberg’s book is itself a metaphysical tract 
with evangelistic purpose, neither Lundberg 
himself nor the greater number of his readers, it 
may be assumed, are even vaguely aware. This 
is not the place for an attempted demonstration 
of the inevitability of metaphysical assumptions 
in all scientific activity; only a treatise such as 
Burtt’s Metaphysical Foundation of Modern 
Physics could do justice to the theme. Suffice it 
to say that although the reviewer shares a num- 
ber of Lundberg’s presuppositions, he is dis- 
quieted by the bland ignoring of their meta- 
physical character. Perhaps the limitation of 
popular writing is the only defense which Lund- 
berg need invoke. 

The part played by an essentially profes- 
sional ideology would again be subject matter 
for a treatise—unfortunately not yet written. 
Only the extensive array of articles and chapters 
on bureaucracy now scattered through sociologi- 
cal literature provides an occasional starting- 
point for analysis. The bureaucrat will serve any 
political system as long as his career proceeds in 
orderly fashion; ““Whatsoever king may reign, 
I'll still be Vicar of Bray, sir.”” And now Lund- 
berg (p. 48): 


The services of real social scientists would be as 
indispensable to Fascists as to Communists and 
Democrats . . . physical scientists are indispensable 
to any regime. Social scientists might well work to- 
ward a corresponding status. Already some of them 
have achieved it to a degree. Qualified social statisti- 
cians have not been and will not be greatly dis- 
turbed in their function by any political party aslong 
as they confine themselves to their specialty. 


It may be pointed out that this is not merely 
the ideology of the bureaucrat but also—and 
this is said quite soberly for the purpose of 
drawing an instructive parallel—of the prosti- 
tute. Still another parallel is afforded by the 
defense offered in contemporary Germany by 
numerous scienti- ‘en their activities in sup- 
port of the mor sly inhumane aspects of 
the Nazi regim: d in question. After all, 
the design of ers, mass crematories, 
and scores of sn vices presented interest- 
ing scientific ana .echnical problems, and as 
long as professional status was recognized, what 
more could one ask? 

In spite of unguarded utterances, however, 
Lundberg’s religious faith is certainly not of 
Nazi variety. He rejects the authoritarianism of 
power and subscribes to the authoritarianism of 
science as he understands it: 
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If, for example, we accept Einstein’s view that 
science itself can be the religion of the devoted 
scientist, then obviously no further discussion is 
necessary of the place of religion in a scientific 
world [p. 91]. 

When we give our undivided faith to science, we 
shall possess a faith more worthy of allegiance than 
many we vainly have followed in the past, and we 
also shall accelerate the translation of our faith 
into actuality [p. 115). 


From these and many other statements it is 
quite clear that Lundberg is what the re- 
viewer has elsewhere termed a value-monotheist 
(American Sociological Review, V1, No. 2 (April, 
1941], esp. pp. 163-71): that is to say, he gives 
his undivided faith to science, believing, appar- 
ently, that it can pronounce authoritatively on 
the final ends of human life. But just a moment: 
“Those scientists who contend that they can 
scientifically determine not only the means but 
the ends of social policy should be exposed as 
scientific fakers as well as would-be dictators” 
(p. 32). Here lies bare the fundamental difficulty 
of Lundberg’s religion: what does “undivided 
faith” in science mean if science cannot deter- 
mine the ends of existence? Where is the “‘suste- 
nance and solace and hope” (p. 78) to come 
from? Lundberg’s answer is that science need 
merely ascertain the ends which man has pur- 
sued throughout history, and then lend its 
powerful aid toward the achievement of these 
ends (see p. 98). This is resort to magic in the 
name of science. The historical evidence shows 
clearly that Lundberg’s much emphasized ‘“‘re- 
markable agreement in the human race upon the 
principal ends of human striving” (p. 98) is 
probably the basic reason for human conflict. 
Both Arabs and Jews agree that their religious 
aspirations can best be gratified by possession 
of the holy places of Jerusalem—so what? 

The obbligato remarks on domestic and for- 
eignaffairscould beoverlooked if they were notso 
persistently intrusive in a presumably detached 
and “scientific” book. To assert that our shame- 
ful conduct during the war toward our fellow- 
citizens of Japanese ancestry is comparable to 
the horrible Nazi policy toward minorities 
(p. 46) might be thought worthy of more than a 
casual aside. So might likewise the assertion 
that “Europe doubtless would have emerged as 
a unified relatively peaceful region decades ago 
except for outside interference with that proc- 
ess” (p. 108). Strange to find Lundberg moraliz- 
ing, a la Goebbels, about nefarious outside inter- 
ference which blocked the New Order! Perhaps 
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the clue comes on page 112 where “the survival 
of defunct empires” shows that Lundberg can- 
not dispense with the old familiar devil, Britain. 
There can be no objection to such animistic 
asides as long as science is not invoked in their 
support, but most of us regard the modest and 
restrained type of social science too highly to 
look kindly on those who take its name in vain. 
Every professional sociologist and graduate 
student should study this little book carefully.’ 
In it and similar presentations lie stimulus and 
even material for doctoral dissertations on how 
a number of American sociologists in the 1940's 
came to think as they unquestionably do. 


HOWARD BECKER 
Chief, Higher Education 
Hesse, Germany 
(On leave, University of Wisconsin) 


Civilisation on Trial. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
New York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 263. $3.50. 


Mr. Toynbee is currently heralded as the 
greatest of contemporary historians; a whole 
generation of enthusiastic undergraduates re- 
portedly divides the science of history into the 
two periods of B. Toynbee and A. Toynbee. 
Having read the new gospel with considerable 
expectations, this reviewer has found indeed 
solid reasons for Mr. Toynbee’s popularity, but 
unfortunately he has not found any such solid- 
ity in either the premises or the conclusions of 
Mr. Toynbee’s work. 

From the start the author, who describes 
himself as a middle-aged, middle-class English- 
man who became a historian rather than a 
philosopher or physicist “for the same reason 
that I drink tea and coffee without sugar,” takes 
an antithetic stand to Spengler: 


According to him civilisations arose, developed, 
declined and foundered in unvarying conformity. . . . 
It was just a law of nature which Spengler had 
detected and you must take it on trust from the 
master: ipse dixit. This arbitrary fiat seemed dis- 
appointingly unworthy of Spengler’sbrilliant genius; 
and here I became aware of a difference in national 
traditions. Where the German a priori method drew 
a blank, let us see what could be done by English 
empiricism. 


Let us see indeed. The author’s first major 
thesis, established supposedly with the aid of 
“English empiricism,” reads: “Pace Spengler, 
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there seems to be no reason why a succession of 
stimulating challenges should not be set by a 
succession of victorious responses ad infinitum.” 
This extremely comfortable tenet beyond a 
doubt is balm for troubled minds in an atomic 
age, but is there any foundation for it in “Eng- 
lish empiricism’? Whether or not there seems 
sufficient reason for it, the fact remains that 
civilizations wither and do die. To assert that 
living, vital entities like civilizations could meet 
stimulating challenges by victorious responses 
ad infinitum is tantamount to asserting an im- 
mortality which has no existence in biology. 

The “victorious response” which Mr. Toyn- 
bee proffers to the challenges of this day and age 
is syncretism. Speaking out of his corner of a 
Europe partitioned between the supremely 
great powers of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., he holds that 


salvation perhaps lies, as often, in finding a middle 
way. In politics this golden mean would be some- 
thing that was neither the unrestricted sovereignty 
of parochial states nor the unrelieved despotism of 
a centralised world government; in economics it 
would be something that was neither unrestricted 
private enterprise nor unmitigated socialism. As 
one middle-aged, middle-class West European ob- 
server sees the world today, salvation comes neither 
from the East nor from the West. 


Uncounted middle-of-the-roaders in western 
Europe, or wherever else they have survived, 
will assuredly say “amen” to that. But is there 
any example in history wherein opposite ideolo- 
gies, totalitarian in aim and infallible in claim, 
have reconciled their conflicts in a syncretism 
without a life-and-death struggle of arms? If 
Mr. Toynbee is hopeful that there will be no 
third world war because there must not be, this 
hope, far from being founded in “English em- 
piricism,” has wishful thinking for its only base. 

The author indeed faces “the dwarfing of 
Europe” and the dynamite, or rather the fission- 
able elements, in the international outlook. Yet 
the comforts of his faith are such that we may 
lose our world only to gain a greater one: 


Our non-Western contemporaries have grasped 
the fact that in consequence of the recent unification 
of the world our past history has become a vital 
part of theirs. Reciprocally . . . our neighbours’ past 
is going to become a vital part of our own Western 
future... . Our own descendants are not going to 
be just Western like ourselves. They are going to be 
the heirs of Confucius and Laotse as well as Socrates, 
Plato and Plotinus; heirs of Gautame Buddha as 
well... .. 


Lenin, Gandhi, and Sun Yat-sen are ending the 
cornucopia of Mr. Toynbee’s promised heritage. 

This promised land of the spirit may well 
gladden all men of good will, but where in rea- 
son’s name can it be found in “English em- 
piricism’’? For, if the best recorded decline and 
fall of a civilization teaches us anything, it 
teaches that the attempted syncretism between 
the Greco-Roman gods and the deities and 
philosophies imported from all over the Roman 
empire, far from enriching the spiritual life of 
the nation, resulted on the contrary in a 
pseudo-religious quagmire from which the Medi- 
terranean world was salvaged only by the rise of 
Christianity. 

As a self-confessed empiricist, Mr. Toynbee 
is at his worst in his theologia historici. There in- 
deed he is absolutely right, as, in a sentence 
which incidentally reveals his looseness of lan- 
guage, he assumes somewhat uneasily that “‘in 


any case, theologians may perhaps find some. 


amusement in watching an unwary historian 
floundering in well-known and minutely charted 
theological morasses”’ (sic). 

Just as in the fields of politics and economics 
Mr. Toynbee sees Christianity’s “victorious re- 
sponse” to the challenges of the times in 
syncretism : 


It is even possible that as, under the Roman 
empire, Christianity drew out of and inherited from 
the other Oriental religions the heart of what was 
best in them, so the present religions of India and 
the form of Buddhism that is practised to-day in 
the Far East may contribute new elements to be 
grafted onto Christianity in days to come.... 
What may happen is that Christianity may be left 
as the spiritual heir of all the other higher religions 
. . . and of all the philosophies from Ikhnaton’s to 
Hegel’s; while the Christian Church as an institu- 
tion may be left as the social heir of all other 
churches and all the civilisations. 


As this reviewer—not a theologian-—sees it, 
Christianity from its earliest beginnings had to 
defend the purity of its doctrine not only against 
the other oriental religions but also against its 
own converts who with the best of intentions— 
in fact just like Mr. Toynbee—desired to im- 
prove it by the grafting of foreign elements. 
Thus converted Jews wanted to see in Christ the 
embodiment of their own, older messianic idea, 
while Gentiles wanted to enrich the simplicity of 
the new creed with the opulence of their re- 
ligious and philosophical heritage. But whereas 
Neo-Platonism with all its accumulated intel- 
lectual riches historically foundered, it was ex- 
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actly the simplicity of Christ which conquered. 
Quite possibly the Christian churches may 
eventually resort to Mr. Toynbee’s panacea, but 
if they do, this would signify not the triumph 
but the end of Christianity. 

Apocalyptic times such as ours conduce to 
two significant types of mind. The first of these, 
sensing its fateful exposure and individual help- 
lessness, gets magnetically attracted to the im- 
pending catastrophe and moves around it as its 
prophet and satellite. Spengler was representa- 
tive of this type of mind. The second type of 
mind significantly flees from the impending 
catastrophe into some credo quia absurdum. 
This kind of comfortable escapism manifestly is 
Mr. Toynbee’s chosen course, and it very largely 
explains his popularity. Considering that there 
is reason indeed for the apocalyptic forebodings 
of our generation this reviewer would not blame 
those who prefer the Toynbee lemonade to the 
Spengler firewater. Neither would he doubt the 
honesty of the author’s credo nor begrudge him 
its comforts. However, intellectual honesty de- 
mands that an arbitrary personal creed not sail 
falsely under the flag of scientific empiricism. 


HEINRICH HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Missouri 


Life and Morals. By S. J. Hotmes. New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. Pp. xi+-232. $3.00. 


In summing up the wisdom about morals 
which has accumulated during a lifetime work- 
ing in biology, Professor Holmes presents not an 
ethical theory or proposed solutions of specific 
mora] problems but a point of view. He holds 
that the hope of moral progress lies in the exten- 
sion to ethical problems of the methods or, per- 
haps more accurately, the habits of mind of the 
scientist and in the suppression of antithetical 
emotional, traditional, or dogmatic components 
in thinking. He calls this “naturalism”; and he 
is inclined to associate the opposed factors with 
religion and metaphysics. 

Perhaps Holmes underestimates the variety 
of ethical theories which might fairly be re- 
garded as naturalistic and overestimates the 
distance one is carried toward the solution of 
moral problems by the intention of being rea- 
sonable and intelligent; but he is evidently 
aware of the complexities of ethical] issues. His 
overoptimism resides in his tone and manner, 
which echo faintly the naturalistic confidence 
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and enthusiasm of the late-nineteenth-century 
emancipation, rather than in his statements, 
which are generally judicious and reasonable. 
Indeed, a notable characteristic of the book and 
one which distinguishes it from many naturalis- 
tic essays is the fact that the author attempts 
neither to translate the naturalistic attitude 
into an ethical theory nor to derive from it solu- 
tions to specific moral problems. 

The essence of Holmes’s wisdom might be 
expressed by two theses: that thinking about 
moral problems has been but should not be 
muddled by emotion, religion, and metaphysics 
and that such thinking should utilize whatever 
knowledge about man and human behavior is 
made available by biology, psychology, and the 
social sciences. In discussing several controver- 
sial questions Holmes aims at illustrating these 
theses rather than at determining solutions. His 
position does involve the positive belief that 
moral judgments should be determined by a 
consideration of the relations of the possible 
alternative actions to human life; but he is quite 
clear that this leaves almost wide open the cen- 
tral problem of how kinds or aspects of human 
life are to be valued. 


The connotation of the term “welfare” is more or 
less indefinite, which is a positive advantage. It 
leaves room for a variety of interpretations, and 
at the same time confines them within reasonable 
limits....It has no necessary metaphysical or 
theological implications. ...I also rather like the 
standard of abundance and perfection of life. 


Moreover, in his discussion of the “ethics of 
enmity” he indicates that the existence of con- 
flicts of interests makes impossible any simple 
transition from considerations of human welfare 
te a formula for solving moral problems. 

In the process of commending and illustrat- 
ing an attitude or point of view Holmes presents 
material of considerable interest. He makes 
astute remarks about human nature, human be- 
havior, and society. He runs over, with shrewd 
and thoughtful comments, various doctrines of 
the evolution of morality, citing writers such as 
W. K. Clifford, Leslie Stephen, Baldwin, and 
Sutherland, who are today almost forgotten. 
The substance of the book, however, is the au- 
thor’s conviction that science liberates man 
from emotion, superstition, and muddled think- 
ing and that discussion of moral problems is 
badly in need of such liberation. 


CHARNER PERRY 
University of Chicago 
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Wells prings of the American Spirit: A Series of 
Addresses. Edited by F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 
New York: Published by the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, distributed by 
Harpe: & Bros.. 1948. Pp. 241. $2.50. 


Only one or two of the essays in this volume 
will be of technical interest to sociologists. 
Herbert W. Schneider, for example, rejects the 
Weber thesis of the Puritan ethic and presents 
arguments for the contention that the Puritans 
had their own ethic of Platonic love and eternal 
happiness which had nothing to do with the 
Yankee zeal in temporal affairs. The essay of 
Channing H. Tobias on the struggle for cultura] 
unity offers suggestive classifications of the atti- 
tudes of Negroes toward segregation. Several 
other essays, notably those of Gabriel on the 
Enlightenment tradition, of Father Hartnett on 
the religion of the founding fathers, of Finkel- 
stein, Nolde, and McNeill on Jewish and Protes- 
tant conceptions of religious liberty, provide 
data of sociological] interest. It may also be use- 
ful to note the points of view taken in addressing 
intelligent general audiences by James Marshal! 
who contributes an essay on education and the 
American spirit, Mark Starr who writes on la- 
bor, and Elinore Herrick who deals with women. 
In view of the fact that F. S. C. Northrop and 
others have eloquently pleaded for the “hu- 
manization” of the social studies, this volume, 
which has no essay by a professional social 
scientist but which definitely reflects the hu- 
manistic approack. toward social data and social 
problems, may be worth some consideration. 

The editor, Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, empha- 
sizes in his Preface the diverse character of the 
essays. All tend to identify the American spirit 
with freedom, tolerance, and dissent. With the 
exception of Dr. Johnson’s, all the essays imply 
that the American spirit is adequate to inform 
and guide the United States. The only con- 
tributor who has formally defined the term “‘the 
American spirit’? is Professor John Herman 


Randall, Jr. He holds that the 


essence of the American spirit is to be cosmopolitan, 
to be free from the provincialism, the parochialism, 
and the prejudices of European lands, with their 
tight unified national traditions bred of a millenni- 
um of competition and warfare. 


This American spirit, Randall writes, is best 
expressed not in the rural hinterland but in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. Further, he 
maintains that the one universal American 
faith is 


the faith in certain methods of working with other 
and different men—in certain ways of cooperating 
with others. It is the faith in the method of Liberty 
—which for Americans always meant primarily, 
“Let the other fellow do what he wants.” 


No one, certainly not Professor Randall, 
would find the American spirit, thus described, 
exemplified in the Puritan attitude toward Non- 
conformists, in the attitudes of whites toward 
Indians and Negroes, in the behavior of manage- 
ment toward labor, or in many of the positions 
the government has taken toward other coun- 
tries. Perhaps these reflect some other American 
spirit. Perhaps they are related to that Ameri- 
can dilemma which with very few exceptions 
the contributors to this volume ignore. 

MERLE CurRTI 
University of Wisconsin 


Unknown Germany. By HANNA HAFKESBRINK. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 162. $2.50. 


This is an inner chronicle of the first World 
War, based on letters, newspaper articles, po- 
ems, and diaries. In her compilation and inter- 
pretation, the head of the German department 
at Connecticut College was motivated by the 
vexing problem of the German people: “I have 
been torn between conflicting interpretations of 
the German national character which called for 
deeper analysis....I kept asking myself 
whether my own acquaintance with a pro- 
foundly humane Germany was merely the result 
of fortunate but comparatively rare circum- 
stances.”’ 

Doubtlessly Miss Hafkesbrink was right in 
choosing the first World War period. It was an 
experience of her own lifetime. It is remote 
enough for detachment, yet close enough to be 
considered contemporary history. Most Ger- 
man problems which we face today did exist or 
were taking shape more than a generation ago. 

Nobody will doubt the authenticity and the 
sincerity of those humane voices which Miss 
Hafkesbrink quotes. Nobody will doubt that 
such voices should once more be heard; more- 
over German literature of the past few years 
shows that the “other Germany” is coming back 
to life with renewed vigor. 

The sober question, however, which we 
must ask is this: What actually is proved by the 
existence of the other, the humane Germany? 
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Asa matter of fact the behaviorism and the lit- 
erature of any great nation proffer material so 
varied and so rich that, depending upon view- 
point and choice, it is easy to document any- 
thing. Both German humaneness and German 
cruelty can be proved. We can view Japan 
through the eyes of a Lafcadio Hearn or through 
those of a United States marine. We can show 
America as a grand nation and also as a mean 
nation. Miss Hafkesbrink’s collection thus is as 
little conclusive as is any opposite collection, 
such as the memoirs of Clemenceau, with their 
documentation of the war aims of German uni- 
versity professors. 

The real significance of this anthology, the 
one which does not meet the eye, lies in what it 
indirectly signifies for America. Miss Hafkes- 
brink’s quotation from German “Prophets of 
Doom,” from “Enthusiatistic Welcoming of 
War” from disillusions, quest for meaning, 
hopes for the future strangely parallel the situa- 
tion of America today. The pessimism, intel- 
lectual despair, frustration of good will, and 
apocalyptic forebodings, which radiated from 
Europe at the end of the nineteenth century, 
have reached this country. Spiritually we stand 
approximately where Europe stood fifty years 
ago. It is this parallelism which sounds a grave 
and timely warning since identical spiritual 
situations are conducive to identical political 
developments. 

HEINRICH HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Missouri 


The Ways of Men. By Joun GILLtn. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xv+649. $4.50. 

The Ways of Men isan introductory text in 
anthropology, the first of several postwar an- 
thropology texts. It is in the very nature of a 
textbook that it never completely satisfies all 
teachers of the subject that it covers. In his 
Preface Dr. Gillin frankly notes that this is a 
principal reason for writing his own book. This 
reviewer’s emphases in teaching introductory 
anthropology differ somewhat from Gillin’s. In 
this pedagogical aspect, anthropology is no dif- 
ferent from the other social sciences. 

In The Ways of Men Gillin gives extensive 
coverage both to anthropological] subject matter 
as traditionally conceived and to a number of 
related as well as recently explored fields. The 
length of the book makes it necessary to com- 


ment on certain of its distinguishing character- 
istics, rather than to attempt a complete analy- 
sis of its contents. 

The first part of the book, entitled ‘The 
Human Animal,” is devoted to physcial an- 
thropology. The taxonomic position of man and 
his distinctive anatomical] and adaptive features 
in relation to the primates are concisely dis- 
cussed. Next there is a good summary of the 
fossil predecessors of modern man. The tenta- 
tive nature of some of these finds with regard to 
their dating is not glossed over with dogmatic 
brevity but is given due recognition. The racial 
varieties of present-day man are then consid- 
ered. It should be noted that Gillin classes the 
three principal racial stocks—Caucasoids, Mon- 
goloids, and Negroids—as races and the com- 
ponent varieties of these as subraces. Brief de- 
scriptions of the physical characteristics of races 
and the main subraces are included. He con- 
tinues with a discussion of a number of addi- 
tional interests and problems in the field of 
physical anthropology, such as those bearing on 
race mixture, constitutional body types, and 
functional aspects of sex and age. Gillin con- 
cludes this first part of the book with a well-put 
statement on the close relation between physical 
and cultural anthropology and with his belief 
that the study of man asa culture-bearer cannot 
be separated from the study of man as an ani- 
mal. This first part of the book on physical 
anthropology takes up slightly more than one- 
quarter of the whole and forms a principal em- 
phasis in the over-all treatment. 

Gillin then turns to the cultural side of the 
picture. In Part II the first chapter is devoted to 
the concept of culture. As a preliminary defini- 
tion, it is proposed that “‘culture consists of pat- 
terned and functionally inter-related customs 
common to specifiable individual human beings 
composing specifiable social groups or cate- 
gories.”’ A custom is a “habit which is socially 
learned, socially performed, and socially trans- 
mitted.” The adaptive role of culture is stressed. 
Artifacts, or the material equipment of culture, 
are excluded from the definition of culture 
proper, but Gillin is careful to note that many 
customs cannot be performed without artifacts 
which are associated with them and that the 
relative importance of artifacts is always to be 
considered in examining “cultural situations.” 
The components of cultural situations are con- 
sidered in detail, in so far as they concern bio- 
logical, environmental, and social factors. 
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Customs are of course learned, and a treat- 
ment of the principles underlying learning forms 
another major emphasis in the book. In this sec- 
tion as well as in one on the cultura] role of ac- 
quired drives, Gillin has made considerable use 
of material from psychology, which is well or- 
ganized and concisely stated. He continues with 
a discussion of the relation of culture to human 
resources, the latter being considered as basic 
human abilities that different cultures utilize in 
different ways. 

Part III of The Ways of Men is concerned 
with social structure. In a beginning chapter on 
the organization of human relationships, certain 
basic concepts, such as social groups, social cate- 
gories, and statuses are discussed. Social organi- 
zation is taken to be an aspect of culture. Chap- 
ters are devoted to the local and territorial basis 
of social organization and to familial and kin- 
ship relationships. Both these chapters are ex- 
cellent, and the best ones in this part of the 
book. The two dealing with the history and de- 
velopment of technology are less successful. The 
findings of archeology in unraveling the pre- 
historic development of techniques are reported 
in the first of these chapters; the entire history 
of modern industrialism comprises the second. In 
the reviewer’s opinion, the latter chapter tries 
to cover too much, and the treatment is over- 
simplified. 

In Part IV, Gillin takes up the larger culture 
patterns that different societies display and dis- 
cusses the integration of cultures and the proc- 
esses of culture change. The latter subject leads 
to consideration of the importance of culture 
contact in stimulating change. A good state- 
ment of anthropology’s interest in acculturation 
is also included. The final two parts of the book 
consist of a brief but well-written consideration 
of the recent interest of many anthropologists in 
the relation of culture to the formation of per- 
sonality, and of present trends in the study of 
cultural anthropology. 

Gillin’s book is well organized and very read- 
able. He is careful to point to many open ques- 
tions and unsolved problems. In his Preface, he 
mentions that he has attempted two departures 
from past conventional outlines in introductory 
anthropology: one, a greater emphasis on the 
close integration of physical with cultura] an- 
thropology; the other, a greater use of psycho- 
logical theory and findings. Both these aspects 
of the book are well handled. A criticism, and 
this is essentially a matter of personal opinion, 
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is that in a few places Gillin has attempted to 
cover too much for an introductory text. Also, 
the author might have placed greater emphasis 
on the results of archeology. The problems of 
archeology appear to be inherently easier to 
handle than the more genera] problems relating 
to the nature of society and culture. But arche- 
ology has been pushing forward with vigor and 
forms one of anthropology’s lustier branches 
and, in consequence, might have been given 
relatively more attention, 

The Ways of Men can be read with much 
profit by both anthropologist and sociologist. 
It marks a growing trend toward a new synthe- 
sis of the content and working concepts of an- 
thropology and a growing awareness of anthro- 
pology’s ramifying relations with other dis- 
ciplines. 

ALEXANDER SPOEHR 


Chicago Natural History Museum 


Hindu Kinship. By K. M. Kapapta. Bombay: 
Popular Book Depot, 1947. Pp. xvi+320+ 
xl. Rs. 15. 


This book is a collection of the laws and 
rituals of kinship as found in the literature of 
ancient India. The author uses anthropological 
terms of kinship in discussing the material. The 
chapters are divided topically : “Cult of Manes,” 
“Marriage and Marital Regulations,” “The 
Hindu Household,” “Adoption and Affiliation,” 
“Inheritance and Succession,” “Vicarious Li- 
abilities and Debts,” “Birth and Death Im- 
purities,” “Organization of Kin,” and “Reca- 
pitulation.” 

The book offers no integrated picture of 
Hindu kinship in any historical period and 
makes no attempt to study the relation of this 
institution with the social structure of any 
given time. Nor is the writer interested in dis- 
cussing to what extent these rules of kinship 
were actually practiced in the society of the 
prevailing times. 

The book may be of value to future sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists as a source book of 
early Hindu laws on kinship. It is a product of 
much laborious research through the classical 
Indian volumes. 

JYOTIRMOYEE SARMA 


Department of Anthropology 
Government of India 
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A Mask for Privilege: Anti-Semitism in Amer- 
ica. By CaREY Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1948. Pp. xiii+299. $2.75. 


Mr. McWilliams is not an impartial sociolo- 
gist utilizing the objective methods of social 
science. He is essentially a social actionist con- 
cerned, in this volume, with the development of 
a concrete program for the eradication of anti- 
Semitism in the United States. Impatient with 
“intercultural workshops,” “interracial confer- 
ences,” “tolerance” propaganda, and “silent 
treatment” philosophies, he urges the employ- 
ment of a “law and social action” approach in 
which legal techniques are used along with con- 
certed campaigns to break down patterns of dis- 
crimination. He also advocates the outlawing of 
the organized use of anti-Semitism as a social 
weapon, suggests an educational program which 
will define the “real” sources of frustration from 
which racism stems, supports the use of public 
demonstrations and other organized means of 
opposing anti-Semitism “openly, publicly, dem- 
ocratically,” and stresses the need to develop a 
concept of “functional equality.” 

The presentation of this practical] program is 
preceded by a historical and analytical account 
of the development and spread of anti-Semitism 
in the United States. The story of social, politi- 
cal, economic, and educational discrimination 
against the Jews in America is well reported. 
Mr. McWilliams has indeed produced a valuable 
source book of information regarding the history 
of anti-Semitic thought and practice in the 
United States. 

His analytical efforts, however, do not match 
the quality of his historical review. Although he 
is scandalized by the “‘inadequacy of social the- 
ory” in relation to anti-Semitism, his own the- 
oretical contribution consists chiefly of an un- 
critical exploitation of the old-hat concepts of 
“mask” and “social disease.” The notion of 
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mask is utilized chiefly in terms of a crude eco- 
nomic determinism. Mr. McWilliams’ main 
thesis is that anti-Semitism is the deliberate 
fabrication of the post-Civil War “Second 
American Revolution,” when “Big Business oc- 
cupied the country like an alien armed force.” 
Arguing that privileged groups manufacture 
systems of screens to mask their attempted 
monopoly of social, economic, and political 
power, Mr. McWilliams blames American anti- 
Semitism on the tycoons of the post-Civil War 
period who needed an issue in order “to trick a 
freedom-loving people into accepting industrial 
regimentation in the name of democracy.” It 
appears that Charles Beard has inveighed in 
vain against devil theories of history. 

Anti-Semitism, according to Mr. McWii- 
liams, is a social disease as well as a mask. At 
one point he even describes it as a sort of un- 
dulant fever and thinks it is an excellent diag- 
nostic device to use in studying the health and 
well-being of society. The contribution of analo- 
gies of this sort to analytical insight is not 
evident. 

Mr. McWilliams indulges in the luxuries of 
hyperbole, unproved generalizations, and self- 
contradiction. Thus, the Columbian, Inc., inci- 
dent is exaggeratedly described as the Atlanta 
or “beer hall’’ Putschof American fascism, and 
the anti-Semite is portrayed as “essentially a 
mediocre person, a person well aware of his own 
mediocrity.”’ The view that anti-Semitism in the 
United States can be explained by reference to 
Christian influences in the culture is dismissed 
on page 49 but is affirmed on page 82. 

The qualms of the sociologist concerning the 
scientific nature of Mr. McWilliams’ book 
should not detract from its value as a call to 
social action. 

Harry ALPERT 
Queens College 
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AGRAMONTE, ROBERTO. Sociologia de la universidad. 
Mexico City: Universidad Nacional, 1948. Pp. 
149. An analysis of university organization and 


higher education. 


AMERICAN PusBLic HEALTH AssocIATION. Planning 
the Neighborhood. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1948. Pp. x+-90. $2.50. 


BAUMGARTEN, FRANzISKA. Zur Psychologie des 
Maschinenarbeiters. Zurich, 1947. Pp. 82. 


BiLvEMEL, C.S. War, Politics and Insanity. Denver: 
World Press, Inc., 1948. Pp. 121. $2.00. A 
psychiatric analysis of politicians and a consider- 
ation of its implications for the functioning of 
democracy. 


CAMERON, NoRMAN A. The Psychology of Behavior 
Disorders. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1047. 
Pp. xxi+622. $5.00. An attempt to bridge the 
gap between psychology and clinical psychiatry. 


CARLE, CHARLES. Medicine Man’s Mission. New 
York: Psycho-Sociological Press, 1948. Pp. 128. 
$2.50. Analyzes modern thinking and contends 
that our major social troubles are a consequence 
of the fact that all groups behave in a compulsory 
magical rather than a rational way. 


Cuurcuman, C. West. Theory of Experimental In- 
ference. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 
xi+-292. $4.25. An elaboration of the methodol- 
ogy of inference based on the assumption that the 
proper model is that developed by statisticians. 


Conn, Davin L. Where J Was Born and Raised. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. Pp. xi+ 380. 
$4.00. An intimate, personal study of the Delta in 
the Deep South, assessing the results of the war 
and the coming of new industry and of the 
mechanical cotton-picker. 


COTTRELL, LEONARD S., JR., and EBERHART, SYLVIA. 
American Opinion on World Affairs in the Atomic 
Age. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. xxi+ 152. $2.50. The results of a study 
of American attitudes toward foreign affairs, 
especially in relation to atomic energy. 


CuBER, JOHN F., and Harper, Ropert A. Problems 
of American Society: Values in Conflict. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948. Pp. xviii+304. 
$3.25. A new treatment of social problems based 
on the view that they are a result of conflicts in 
social values. 
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Doos, LEonarD W. Public Opinion and Propa- 
ganda. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948. 
Pp. vii+ 600. $3.75. A comprehensive text. 


DuRAND, JoHN D. The Labor Force in the U-.S., 
1890-1960. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1948. Pp. xviii+-284. $2.50. Deals with 
trends in the labor force, with particular reference 
to the role of demographic and economic factors. 


FRANK, LAWRENCE K. Projective Methods. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1948. Pp. vii+86. 
$2.75. Considers the place, significance, and un- 
derlying theory of projective methods. 


FRIEDLANDER, KATE. The Psycho-analytical A p- 
proach to Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1947. Pp. vii-++296. 
$5.50. A systematic treatment centering around 
the concept of social adaptation. Fourteen cases 
in detail. 


GALLuP, GEORGE. A Guide to Public Opinion Polls. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xxiv+117. $2.50. A revised edition of a work 
first published in 1944. Seeks to answer questions 
regarding public opinion polling. 


Gurvitcu, GeorcEs. La Sociologie au XX° siécle. 
2 vols. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1948. Pp. 570; 252. Fr. 600; 300. Consists of 
twenty-five articles contributed by different 
writers presenting the current thought in each of 
the majorsociological fieldsand thestate of sociol- 
ogy in the major countries of Western Europe and 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


HAMILTON, HENRY. England: A History of the Home- 
land. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. 597. $6.00. Views the history of England not 
as a record of statecraft and power politics but as 
an account of the process of natural growth in 
which man advanced his knowledge over matter 
and the social environment. 


HERSKOVITS, MELVILLE J. Man and His Works. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xviii+ 
678-+-xxxvii. $6.75. A comprehensive text on cul- 
tural anthropology organized around the central 
concept of culture. 


HOLLITSCHER, WALTER. Sigmund Freud: An Intro- 
duction. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. viii+119. $2.50. A brief statement of 
Freud’s teachings and an attempt to relate them 
to sociology. Bibliography of translations of 
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Freud and general bibliography on psycho- 
analysis and sociology. 


KULISCHER, EUGENE M. Europe on the Move. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xi+ 
377- $5.00. A new approach to the origins of 
World War IT. Based on the thesis that migratory 
movements, caused by overpopulation, are the 
major causes of warfare. 


LASKI, HAROLD J. The American Democracy. New 
York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. x+785. $6.50. 
An extensive interpretative treatment of the in- 
tellectual, political, and social history of the 
United States. 


LASSWELL, HArotp D. The Analysis of Political 
Behaviour. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. ix+314. $4.00. A study devoted pri- 
marily to the questions of how to analyze and 
how to observe and record politics. Represents 
the application of psychology, psychiatry, and 
sociology to the analysis of political behavior. 


LEWIN, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xviii+-230. $3.50. 
These papers by the late Kurt Lewin present the 
essential features of the social psychology being 
developed by the author at the time of his death. 


LOESCHER, FRANK. The Protestant Church and the 
Negro. New York: Associated Press, 1948. Pp. 
159. $3.00. A study of the interracial principles, 
practices, and policies of the Protestant churches 
in America with the conclusion that the Protes- 
tant church is not actively furthering the integra- 
tion of the Negro into American society. 


Lonc, HermMAN H., and JoHNSON, CHARLES S. 
People vs. Property. Nashville: Fisk University 
Press, 1947. Pp. ix+-107. Treats segregation with 
particular reference to its effects on racial ten- 
sions. 


Maclver, R. M. The More Perfect Union. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. vi+ 311. $4.00. 
An analysis of prejudice and resulting discrimina- 
tion, sketching the investigations and studies 
that are needed and the lines of strategy that 
should be followed to cope with prejudice. 


MALINOWSKI, BRONISLAW. Magic, Science and Re- 
ligion. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. xii+327. 
$3.50. A collection of five essays by the late 
Bronislaw Malinowski, with an introduction by 
Robert Redfield. 


MENDIETA Y¥ NuNeEz, Lucio. Las Clases sociales. 
Mexico City: Universidad Nacional, 1948. Pp. 
149. A critical discussion of the nature and role 
of social classes. 


MENDIETA Y NUNEZ, Lucio. Los Partidos politicos’ 


Mexico City: Universidad Nacional, 1948. Pp- 
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126. An analysis of the social dynamics of politi- 
cal parties. 


MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. Psychiatry in a Troubled 
World. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 
xiv-+636. $6.00. An extensive treatment dealing 
primarily with the psychiatric lessons of the war 
that can be applied to the postwar peaceful 
world. 


MERRILL, FRANCIS E. Social Problems on the Home 
Front. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 
x+258. $3.50. A treatment of social disorganiza- 
tion resulting on the home front from World 
War II. 


Monpe, Cuemins pu. Le Destin de l’individu. Paris: 
Editions de Clermont, 1948. Pp. ror. Fr. roo. 
A series of articles by a number of European 
scholars dealing with the role of the individual in 
modern life. 


Noyes, C. REermoip. Economic Man. 2 vols. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xxiii+ 1443. $15. An extensive analysis of the 
prevailing conceptions of human motivation 
preparatory to a presentation of the nature of 
human beings that has to be recognized as a basis 
for economic theory. 


Oak, VisHNu V. The Negro Newspaper, Vol. I. Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1948. Pp. 170. 
A frank evaluation of the Negro newspaper with 
suggestions for its improvements. 


O’NettL, ANA Marta. Ethics for the Alomic Age. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 411. 
$3.00. An analysis of the basic moral problems 
of modern society. 


OSS ASSESSMENT STAFF. Assessment of Men. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. xv+541. 
$6.50. An account of the methods employed to 
assess the capacities of men and women recruited 
for the Office of Strategic Services. The testing 
procedures were based on study of the whole per- 
sonality in a social environment. 


PARELLA, JUAN Roura. El Mundo historico social. 
Mexico City: Universidad Nacional, 1948. Pp. 
230. A critical exposition of the views of Dilthey. 


SOLOVYEV, VLADIMIR. The Meaning of Love. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1948. 
Pp. 82. $1.75. A translation of a book well known 
in Europe. Connects love not with race but with 
personality. 


STOCKING, GEORGE W., and WATKINS, Myron W. 
Cartels or Competition? New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1948. Pp. xiv+516. $4.00. A com- 
prehensive examination of cartels, pointing to the 
question, ‘“‘Can America maintain an economy 

based on free enterprise and competitive markets 
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when most of its foreign customers and supplies 
are state-trading monopolies?” 


Tuompson, Vircinta. Labor Problems in Southeast 
Asia. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xviii+ 283. $4.00. Covers in turn Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Indochina, and Siam, giving 
for each a survey of labor supply and demand, 
conditions of work, legislation, etc. 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Civilization on Trial. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp.vii+ 
263. $3.50. An examination of the essential ele- 
ments of modern civilization. 


WEBER, ALFRED. Farewell to European History. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xx+ 204. 
$3.75. Translation of the first of the author’s 
postwar books written in Germany. An interpre- 
tation of European history in the light of recent 
upheavals in Europe. 


Waite, Leonarp D. The Federalists. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. xii+538. $6.00. A his- 
tory of the beginnings of administrative govern- 
ment under George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, Timothy Pickering, and other Fed- 
eralist leaders. 


WitTMeER, HELEN LELAND (ed.). Teaching Psycho- 
therapeutic Medicine. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1947. Pp. ix+464. $3.75. A symposium. 
Of special sociological interest are discussions 
of patient-physician relationship, normal per- 
sonality development, and meaning of psycho- 
neurosis. 


ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Oudline of Cultural Rural So- 
ciology. Cambridge: Phillips Book Store, 1948. 
Pp. iv+87. $2.35. A revised and enlarged edition 
of the author’s Outline of American Rural Sociol- 
ogy, presenting the major hypotheses on Ameri- 
can agrarianism and rural life. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN CRIMINOLOGY 


The American Crime Problem 
By Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters 


Stimulating and frank study that emphasizes the best modern 
judgment being applied to reduce the extent and harmfulness 
of crime. It views crime rationally in the light of modern 
social, historical, economic, physical and biological sciences. 
It traces the steady growth of new concepts of criminology 
and shows precisely how we can advance toward an almost- 
crime-free state. 


Scientists and professors praise NEW HORIZONS IN 
CRIMINOLOGY: 


© “Buy it if you can, but in any case read it.” 
—Walter M. Wallack, Warden, Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, 
New York 


© “The best comprehensive treatment of the problem avail- 
able.””—Howard B. Jensen, Duke University 


@ “When the student gets through . . . he should be an in- 
formed socio-historian.”’ 
—Walter C. Reckless, Ohio State University 


© “Realistic approach presents the problem to our society 
with a real challenge.” 
—L. H. Douglas, Hastings College 


© “A criminological sourcebook of encyclopedic scope which 
will compete for classroom use with the better textbooks 
available. Its advantage lies in the wealth of material 

offered. . . An admirable achievement.” 
—American Sociological Review 
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Just Published—a text edition of a brilliant new book. Rec- 
ommended for college courses in human relations and social 
science survey courses. 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 


An Inquiry into the Science of Human Relations 


BY STUART CHASE 


This book makes a vital and challenging contribution in its discussion 
of the role of the social sciences in the new atomic age. The project 
was undertaken at the request of the Social Science Research Council, 
and was completed with the aid of leading social scientists in many 
universities. Mr. Chase here examines modern man in each of his 
relationships—to hemisphere, nation and state, community, job, 
union, church, club, family—and shows how we should go about 
putting to practical use our existing knowledge of the social sciences 
in the cause of better government, management, education, and re- 
search. 


$3.00 
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Announcing a distinguished new text 
for beginning classes 


AN OUTLINE 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY MUZAFER SHERIF, Yale University 
Under the editorship of GARDNER MURPHY 


Just published, this volume provides a closely knit and unified out- 
line of social psychology by the man who has probably been more 
influential than any other individual in determining the present 
approach to the subject. The main topics discussed here are four: 
(1) the biosocial problem of human motives; (2) social and psycho- 
logical aspects of group interaction; (3) the psychology of social 
change; and (4) individual variations in reactions in various social 
situations. The treatment of each topic is concrete and colorful. 


479 pages $4.00 
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Ready this fall 


A new text for courses in marriage and family 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


BY F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This book, by the author of Balanced Personality, is a product of many 
years of successful teaching, and will be welcomed as a refreshing de- 
parture from the standard treatment of marital relations. Instead of 
emphasizing sex factors, Professor Magoun directs attention to the 
whole challenge of making the most out of married life, pointing 
toward the goal of a good social adjustment in the home. In a direct, 
honest manner he provides helpful answers to the questions young 
people ask about marriage and sex relations. 


$3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS «+ 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


SOCIOLOGY by John F. Cuber 


Here is an introductory sociology text, for one-semester college courses, that 
is brief but complete, and provides an exceptionally clear view of the basic 
principles and understandings of sociology. It is written in an informal, simple, 
and direct style, and is organized to give the student a definite sense of direc- 
tion in his study. Royal 8vo, 597 pages, $4.00 


THE WAYS OF MEN by John Gillin 


This introduction for college students to the whole field of physical and cul- 
tural anthropology considers not only culture itself, but relates it to actual 
human behavior. Its point of view is that culture is man’s servant, not his 
master. In dealing with culture and customs, the book relates the study of 
man to the other social sciences. Large royal 8v0, 648 pages, $4.50 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


In “The Art of Social Science” in this issue, 
Robert Redfield, chairman of the department of an- 
thropology, the University of Chicago, describes the 
mentality of the student of society as combining 
powers of precise observation with the gift of human 
insight. Professor Redfield contributed “The Folk 
Society” in the issue of January, 1947, of this 
Journal. 


Seba Eldridge, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, contributes “‘Rival Social Sys- 
tems,”’ wherein he states the role played by certain 
classes in the promulgation of social movements 
which lead to new public policies and new legislation. 
Professor Eldridge is the author of New Social Hori- 
zons (1941). 


That the nonwhite migrants to and from large cit- 
ies belong to definitely limited categories of age and 
sex is established by Daniel O. Price in his article in 
this issue. Professor Price, who is associate professor 
of sociology at the University of North Carolina, is 
chiefly concerned with the application of statistical 
methods in sociology. 


Lowry Nelson, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is at present engaged on a book 
on rural life in Cuba. He contributes to this issue 
“Speaking of Tongues,” an analysis by language and 
region of the one-fifth of the nation whose mother- 
tongue is other than English. 


The limitations of insight as an instrument of so- 
cial research are described by Theodore Abel, chair- 
man of the department of sociology at Columbia 
University, in his article “The Operation called 
Verstehen.” His exposition makes a contrast and a 
companion piece to Professor Redfield’s article, in 
which vital roles are assigned to insight and imagi- 
native understanding in the analysis of human soci- 
ety. 


Arnold Rose, associate professor of sociology at 
Washington University, was an associate with Gun- 
nar Myrdal in the well-known book The American 
Dilemma and is the author of a more recent work on 
the American Negro. In ‘‘The Selection of Problems 
for Research” he delineates the paradox that re- 
search undertaken for some practical end charac- 
teristically possesses great theoretical validity. 


In his evaluation in this issue of Walter Firey’s 
Land Use in Central Boston, John James, instructor 
in sociology at the University of Washington, takes 
the position that Firey’s findings confirm rather than 
refute the current theories in human ecology. 


INDEX 
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JOURNAL OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


Volumes I-LII 


This INDEx, classified by sub- 
ject and author, locates easily 
and quickly any article pub- 
lished in the Journal from 
1895 to 1947. It also contains 
a reprint of Professor Small’s 
“Fifty Years of Sociology in 
the United States, 
1915,” and a survey of the de- 
velopment of sociology since 
1915, written by Louis Wirth. 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


PRICE 
$5.50 


Just Published 


Social Life 


An Introductory General Sociology 


By JOHN W. BENNETT, Ohio State University 
and MELVIN M. TUMIN, Princeton University 


This new textbook makes sociology meaningful to students through a systematic 
analysis of the concepts necessary to understand the social life of man. These 
concepts are drawn from sociology, anthropology, and psychology in a basic 
synthesis of the social sciences. The authors are not content with a sheer empiri- 
cal description of social phenomena; by a modified structural-functional ap- 
proach they establish explanatory principles. 725 pages; $4.50 text 


America Divided 


Minority Group Relations in the United States 
By ARNOLD and CAROLINE ROSE, Washington University 


A new text for courses in race relations, this book treats all minority groups, 
racial, religious, and ethnic, emphasizing group relations, attitudes of hatred, 
and discriminatory practices. Adequate attention is devoted to the Negroes, 
Jews, Catholics, American Indians, Italians, Japanese, Mexicans, Chinese, and 


French-Canadians. 352 pages; $3.00 text 


Rural Life in the United States 
By CARL C. TAYLOR and Others 


A comprehensive new textbook in rural sociology which is notable for its detailed 
analysis of the major type-farming areas, rural population and institutions. In no 
sense an official book, its eight authors are or at one time were with the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 608 pages; illustrated; $5.00 text 


Examination copies on request 


College Department 501 Madison Ave. 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22 
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Psychological 
Warfare 


By PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER. The only complete, up-to-date 
study of a subject of vital interest to every student of current social 
processes, or of mass psychology. ‘‘An extraordinary sampling of 
material and . . . a fascinating presentation in both text and illustra- 
tive examples.’’"—New York Times. ‘‘The most scholarly book that 
has been published on psychological warfare.’’"—The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. $3.50 


All But Me and Thee 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE. Recognized as a 
basic study of military psychiatry. ‘‘Full of an agreeable frankness, 
and a truth-telling that is all to the credit of the Army, its Chief of 
Staff, and the author.’’—Saturday Review. ‘A fine contribution to the 
problem of psychoneuroses and psychopathic personality in the mili- 
tary service.'"—Harry C. Solomon, Professor of Psychiatry, Harvard 
Medical School. $2.75 


American Military 
Government 


By HAJO HOLBORN. A study of the problems and difficulties which 
arose in the organization of American Military Government, to- 
gether with a complete and extremely valuable appendix containing 
the documents which laid down the basis for military administra- 
tion. “‘A useful book which very much needed to be written . . . an 
appendix . . . contains a valuable collection of relevant documents."’ 
—The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
‘The first thorough analysis of our military government. Will re- 
solve much of the confusion surrounding the subject.’’—Political 
Science Quarterly. $3.50 
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BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE 


By Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis 


A functional book that attempts to solve practical prob- 
lems which students face—from dating through child 
rearing. Although this text uses a personal viewpoint, the 
facts and advice given are based on approved scientific 
research by authorities in the field. 


Ox 


Features of the bock: 


@ Direct, readable style. The book is frank and objec- 
tive without offending the mores. 


@ Chapters on money in marriage, parent-child relation- 
ships, the importance of religion in marriage. 


@ Case histories, marital prediction and adjustment tests 
which add to the effectiveness of the volume. 


@ Tested through lectures and ciassroom discussions 
with over 7,000 Michigan State College students. 


540 pages 53 X 83 Illustrated 


Send for your copy today 
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